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TWO  DOLLARS 


Colonel  W.  Gerald  Massengill 


The  spring  is  a  time  of  transition 
as  we  move  from  winter  into 
summer.  Of  course,  in  Virginia, 
that  transition  can  take  quite  a 
winding  path  that  seems  to  move 
forward  with  80  degree  days  then 
double  back  into  snow.  But  an  im- 
portant milestone  occurred  dur- 
ing this  season  of  change.  On 
March  16,  2006,  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  gained  19  new  game  wardens  as  the 
Basic  Law  Enforcement  Training  Academy 
graduated  its  second  class.  The  new  game 
wardens,  17  men  and  two  women,  completed 
an  intensive  34-week  training  program  that 
included  more  than  200  courses.  They  will 
take  up  their  assignments  across  the  Com- 
monwealth and  proceed  with  field  traimng 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  field  training 
officers.  They  will  also  undergo  three  weeks 
of  boat  operation  training  to  be  conducted  on 
the  James  River  and  Rappahannock  River 

Game  wardens  must  be  proficient  in  a 
wide  array  of  skills  including  handling  of 
firearms,  crime  scene  investigations,  daig  and 
operating  under  the  influence  enforcement, 
search  and  rescue,  boat  operation,  etc.  A  Vir- 
ginia game  warden  is  vested  to  enforce  all  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  uphold  the 
statute  and  regulations  that  affect  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping  and  boating.  The  Depart- 
ment undertook  establishing  its  own  acade- 
my in  order  to  tailor  the  program  to  the  specif- 
ic needs  of  game  wardens.  Previously,  game 
warden  recruits  attended  the  Central  Virginia 
Criminal  Justice  Academy  in  Lynchburg. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  men- 
tion that  during  tliis  season  of  change  Virginia 
experienced  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth's most  renowned  outdoor  writers.  In 
the  month  of  March,  Bob  Gooch,  affectionate- 
ly known  as  the  "Dean  of  Virginia  Outdoor 
Writers,"  passed  away  at  the  age  86  at  his 
home  in  Troy — the  same  home  in  which  he 
was  born. 

Gooch  was  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  artillery 
officer  in  World  War  II,  serving  in  the  Pacific 
theater  of  operations.  He  retired  from  the  re- 


serves as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  It 
was  shortly  after  he  retired  from 
the  Marines,  and  with  the  support 
of  his  wife  Ginny,  that  Bob  decided 
to  take  up  writing  about  the  out- 
doors. 

For  more  than  40  years.  Bob 
Gooch  wrote  a  syndicated  outdoor 
colurmi  titled  "Virginia  Afield."  It 
appeared  in  25  newspapers  across 
the  state.  He  never  missed  a  dead- 
line in  all  that  time.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
authoring  20  books  and  more  than  2,000  mag- 
azine articles.  It  was  1964  when  Bob  first  start- 
ed writing  for  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  His 
endless  wealth  of  hunting,  fishing  and  trap- 
ping information  helped  to  establish  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
outdoor  magazines  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Longtime  outdoor  writer  and  friend  Bill 
Cochran  noted  that  Bob  Gooch  didn't  just 
write  about  the  outdoors,  he  lived  what  he 
wrote  about,  and  this  breathed  life  and  real- 
ism into  his  work.  He  also  added  that  "Bob 
took  seriously  Jiis  mission  to  keep  his  readers 
informed  on  new  regulations,  on  equipment 
and  techniques,  on  places  to  hunt,  fish  or  boat, 
on  ethiics,  good  sportsmansViip  and  conserva- 
tion." 

Bob  Gooch  was  highly  respected  among 
Hs  fellow  writers,  by  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and 
by  those  who  enjoyed  reading  about  his  out- 
door adventures.  For  a  man  who  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  words  it  is  hard  to  find  the  words  to 
express  our  thanks  to  Bob  for  his  many  contri- 
butions to  Virginia's  outdoors.  While  he  is  no 
longer  with  us, 
we  are  fortunate 
that  we  can  still 
share  the  out- 
doors with  him, 
season  after  sea- 
son, through  his 
written  words. 


Right:  Bob  Gooch 


Mission  Statement 

Ti)  manage  Virginia's  wikllitc  and  inland  tish  ti)  maintain  optimum  popiiiaticms  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs 

of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  opporttmity  tor  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  related  outdoor 

recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
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About  the  Cover: 

The  impressive 
great  blue  heron 
(Ardea  herodias)  is 
only  one  of  the 
many  native  birds, 
fish  and  other 
nongame  animals 
that  have  benefit- 
ed from  the  gener- 
ous contributions 
made  by  people 
like  you. 

Ifyouareduea 
tax  refund  from 
the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  contribute 
by  simply  marking  your  2005  state  tax 
return  in  the  apprcipriate  place.  Most  of 
the  funds  for  Virginia's  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program  are  generated  by 
donations  and  the  tax  checkoff  on  the 
Virginia  State  Income  Tax  Fonn. 
Please  remember  the  Virginia 
Nongame  Wildlife  Program  this  year. 
Photo  ©  Ken  Conger 
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Virginia's  Nongame  Program 
by  Bruce  higram 
Celebrating  25  years  of  caring  for  wildlife. 


Trash'Talkin'  Toms 

byMarcN.McGlade 
Sweet  calling  techniques  that  are  sure  to 
provide  a  gobble  or  two. 


For  Sale:  High-Rise  Condo 

by  Tee  Clarkson 
At  8 1  years  old,  Karl  Meyer  has  turned  his  passion 
for  birds  and  nature  into  a  backyard  bonanza. 


Bull's  Eye!  Aim  for  Prevention 

by  Marie  Majarov 
Ticked  off  at  ticks  i*  Here  are  a  few  tick  tips  that  can 
decrease  your  chances  of  contracting  a  tick-bcime 
illness. 


Build  It  and  They  Will  Come 

by  Charlie  Coates 
Designated  as  "One  ot  Seven  Engineering  Wonders 
of  the  Modem  World"  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
Tunnel  is  a  sight  to  behold. 
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What  is  Digital  Photography! 
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Turliey  Casserole  For  All  Occasions 
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Virginia's 

Nongame  Prog'am 


TWenty-five  years 
of  benefiting 
wildlife  through 
the  generosity  of 
people  like  you. 


by  Bruce  Ingram 

In  1981  on  its  tax  form,  Virginia 
became  tlie  first  state  in  the  coun- 
try to  begin  tax  checkoff  for 
nongame  animals.  And  thus  with 
that  initial  dedicated  source  of  in- 
come, the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Non- 
game  Wildlife  Program  came  into  ex- 
istence. This  year  all  Virgimans  who 
enjoy  the  outcioor  world  have  the  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  the  25th  an- 
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niversary  of  a  program  that  truly  ben- 
efits all  game  and  nongame  animals 
across  the  Commonwealth. 

Becky  Wajda,  assistant  director  of 
the  Department's  Wildlife  Diversity 
Division,  details  the  program's  early 
development. 

"In  the  beginning  the  Nongame 
Program  haci  three  goals,  and  they 
are  still  the  emphasis  today,"  she 
says.  "One  goal  is  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation of  threatened /endangered  ani- 
mals. The  second  goal  is  much  broad- 
er and  that  is  to  investigate  the  life 
histories  and  study  the  habitats  of  an- 
imals that  we  don't  hunt  or  fish.  Ani- 
mals such  as  amphibians,  reptiles, 
songbirds  and  small  animals  such  as 
moles  and  voles,  as  well  as  small 
creatures  such  as  snails,  spiders, 
dragonflies  and  beetles  unless  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services  has  designat- 
ed them  as  threatened /endangered. 

"The  third  goal  is  public  outreach 
and  education.  We  want  the  citizens 
of  Virginia  to  understand  the  value 
and  needs  of  all  wildlife  and  the  im- 
portance of  comprehensive  wildlife 
management." 

Wajda  emphasizes  that  so  many 
of  Virginia's  nongame  species  are 


some  18,000  mussels,  including  16 
species. 

"Mussels  don't  have  the  ability  to 
move  when  the  water  cjuality  be- 
comes poorer,"  says  Wajda.  "If  their 
numbers  go  down,  chances  are  high 
that  gamefish  numbers  decrease  as 
well." 

Toward   remedying 
that  situation,  the 


Virginia  is  home  to  32  species  of 
threatened  and  endangered 
freshwater  mussels. 
Studies  have  shown 
that  water  quah'ty  is 
directly  related  to 
their  survival. 


"first  line  indica- 
tors" of  the  health 
of  our  wildlife 
populations  overall 
(which  obviously 
includes  game  ani- 
mals) and  the  habi- 
tats in  which  they 
dwell. 

On  a  large  scale,  good 
examples  of  nongame  species 
as  first  line  indicators  are  the  fresh- 
water mussels  in  the  Clinch  River. 
This  far  southwestern  Virginia  river 
has  suffered  terribly  from  toxic  spills 
and  coal  mining  runoff.  Indeed,  a 
toxic  chemical  spill  in  1998  killed 


Left:  Amphibians,  such  as  the  Fowler's 
toad,  can  function  as  an  early  warning 
system  or  indicator  of  adverse  changes 
in  their  habitat  and  environment. 


Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  Vir- 
ginia Tech  are  cooperating  in  a 
program  designed  to  breed 
mussels  in  captivity  and  grow 
them  until  they  can  be  re- 
leased. Last  June,  for  example, 
17,000  mussels  were  released 
into  the  Clinch  in  Tazewell  County. 
Today,  the  water  quality  is  im- 
proving in  the  Clinch,  continues 
Wajda,  and  the  mussels,  which  feed 
by  filtering  water  through  their  gills, 
are  assisting  in  that  effort.  And  that  is 
a  major  plus  for  the  river's  small- 
mouth  and  spotted  bass,  sunfish  and 
catfish — and  the  anglers  who  fish  for 
these  gamefish. 

Additional  mussels  are  being  re- 
leased intc^  the  Holston  system.  A 
major  problem  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Holston,  for  example,  is  erosion 
and  the  consequential  siltation  of  the 
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With  90  percent  of  Land  in  Virginia  in 
private  ownership,  conservation  partner- 
ships are  key  to  managing  allot  the  state's 
wildlife  species. 

river.  Wajda  relates  that  the  Depart- 
ment's nongame  and  fisheries  pro- 
grams through  the  federally  funded 
Landowner  Incentive  Program,  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  per- 
sonnel are  working  to  educate 
landowners  on  the  importance  of 
fencing  out  cattle  from  a  stream, 
restoring  riparian  zones,  and  recreat- 
ing the  natural  channel  of  the  river. 

Many  Virginians  will  ultimately 
gain  from  this  program  if  it  succeeds. 
Farmers  will  benefit  from  not  having 
land  lost  to  erosion,  anglers  will  enjoy 
better  fishing,  and  wildlife  of  all 


kinds  will  flourish.  Meanwhile,  mus- 
sels will  be  doing  what  they  do 
best — filtering  water  and  making  it 
cleaner. 

On  a  small  scale,  the  birder, 
wildlife  watcher  or  squirrel  hunter 
who  observes  bluejays  consuming 
acorns  in  the  tops  of  scarlet  oaks  in 
September  will  likely  be  able  to  view 
turkeys  and  deer  foraging  beneath 
those  same  trees  in  October. 

In  the  Piedmont  region  especially, 
continues  Wajda,  a  major  thrust  of 
the  Nongame  Program  is  the  restora- 
tion of  native  grasslands.  Ask  any 
birdwatcher  about  which  grasslands 
species  are  decreasing  in  number  and 
he  will  likely  list  savamiah  and  ves- 
per sparrows.  I  only  heard  two 
grasshopper  sparrows  (another  field 
favoring  sparrow)  last  summer,  and 
they  too  are  experiencing  a  decline. 
Ask  any  Old  Domiiiion  bird  hunter 
about  the  precipitous  drop  in  the 
northern  bobwhite  population,  and 
chances  are  that  he  too  will  bemoan 
the  lack  of  grassland  habitat  for  this 
game  bird. 

To  combat  the  decreasing  popula- 
tions of  all  these  birds,  Virginia's 
Nongame  Program  personnel  are  ed- 


Virginia  is  home  to  thousands  of  birds,  like 
this  barred  owl  (above)  and  is  also  an 
important  stopover  point  for  migratory 
species. 

ucating  Piedmont  landowners  on  the 
importance  of  habitat  restoration,  the 
need  to  plant  native  warm  season 
grasses,  and  the  relevance  of  delay- 
ing cutting  to  July  so  that  young  birds 
will  have  had  the  chance  to  hatch  and 
fledge. 

How  You  Can  Help 

How  can  Virginians  help  the 
Nongame  Program  help  wildlife? 
Becky  Wajda  emphasizes  that  a  quick 
and  easy  step  is  to  financially  support 
the  tax  checkoff  svstem  and /or  do- 


Getting  Started: 
The  Crucial  First 
Five  Years  of 
the  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program 


July  /,  /  9fi  / . .  .effective  that  date,  a  law 
allows  Virginians  to  contribute  all  or 
part  of  their  tax  refund  to  the 
Nongame  Wildlife  Program,  the  goal 
being  "to  help  conserve  and  protect 
Virginia's  nongame  wildlife  and  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species." 


November  1981 ..  .John  Mor2[n  of  Ar- 
lington becomes  the  first  person  to 
make  a  direct  donation  to  the 
Nongame  Program. 

/9S2. ..Statewide  surveys  of  ospreys 
begin.  Breeding  pairs  rise  from  700  in 
1 983  to  800  in  1984. 


Department  biologists,  in  cooperation 
with  other  natural  resource  agencies, 
universities  and  organizations,  began 
recovery  efforts  of  peregrine  falcons 
(above)  in  1978,  when  five  young  birds 
were  released  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  In 
doing  so,  biologists  hoped  that  the 
young  birds  would  become  self-suffi- 
cient where  they  were  released,  and 
then  wander  across  the  state,  choosing 
as  adults  to  nest  on  natural  cliffs  in 
western  Virginia.  Far  left:  Prothonotary 
warbler.  Left:  Sharp-shinned  hawk. 

nate  money  to  the  program.  For  in- 
stance, many  Federal  grant  programs 
require  some  non-Federal  funds  to 
match. 


At  Lord  Botetourt  High  School 
where  I  teach  English,  my  hunting 
and  fishing  club  donated  $15.00  this 
year  to  the  Nongame  Program.  I 
wanted  club  members  to  understand 
the  positive  effects  the  Nongame  Pro- 
gram  has  on  wildlife  habitat 
statewide. 

"Virginians  can  also  help  by  mak- 
ing improvements  to  their  own  prop- 
erties," says  Wajda.  "On  the  Depart- 
ment's Web  site,  we  list  ways  that  a 
wide  variety  of  Virginians — farmers, 
school  chiltlren,  corporations,  subur- 
ban homeowners  just  to  name  a 
few — can  make  the  land  where  they 
live,  play  or  work  on  more  hospitable 


to  wildlife.  All  wildlife  needs  food, 
water  and  cover,  and  die  site  shows 
how  to  create  those  forms  of  habitat." 

Aiiotlier  step,  continues  Wajda,  is 
to  support  the  state's  lanci  trusts. 
Davici  Hurt  of  the  Western  Virginia 
Land  Trust  (WVLT)  agrees. 

"Just  as  most  Virginia  hunters  mid 
anglers  depend  on  access  to  private 
property  to  pursue  their  passion, 
most  of  our  nongame  wildlife  de- 
pends on  private  property  for  the 
habitat  they  need  to  survive,"  says 
Hurt.  "Keeping  large  areas  of  land 
undeveloped  is  critical  to  the  fiiture 
of  game  and  nongame  species  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  this  just  isn't  going  to  hap- 
pen without  help  from  landowners. 

"Conservation  easements  offer  a 
voluntary  approach  to  conserve  habi- 
tat, and  Virginia  has  the  best  land 
conservation  t£ix  incentive  in  the  na- 
tion. The  WVLT  and  other  regional 
land  tmsts  like  us  work  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Outdoors  Foundation  (VOF)  to 
help  landowners  permanently  con- 
serve land  wliile  maintaining  private 
ownership  and  control.  The  VOF 
alone  protects  300,000  acres  through 
conservation  easements,  and  this 
total  is  growing  cjuickly.  All  of  this 
land  will  forever  be  either  forest  or 
farmland  and  will  provide  many 
public  benefits,  including  wildlife 
habitat.  Conserving  land  for  non- 
game  species  conserves  the  same 
habitats  game  species  need  to 
thrive." 

Success  Stories 

As  the  Nongame  Program  has 
reached  the  quarter  of  a  century 
mark,  we  Virginians  might  want  to 
pause  to  be  thankful  for  its  accom- 
plishments. 

"Two  success  stories  would  have 
to  be  the  recoveries  of  the  bald  eagle 
and  peregrine  falcon,"  says  Wajda. 


Summer,  1 982. .  .thirteen  young  pere 
grine  falcons  raised  at  two  Eastern 
Shore  sites,  the  first  of  these  falcons 
born  in  Virginia  In  over  20  years. 

1 984... An  average  of  50,000  Virgini- 
ans annually  contribute  to  the 
Nongame  Fund. 


/  984. . .  By  this  year  the  BOVA  (Biota  of 
Virginia)  system  is  fully  operational. 
BOVA  includes  data  (life  histories,  distri- 
bution, habitat  preferences)  on  some 
960  species  of  wildlife. 

/ 954-5. ..Breeding  colonial  birds  sur- 
veyed on  Eastern  Shore  and  Tidewater 


/ 955... Sixty-five  active  bald  eagle 
nests  in  Virginia,  from  wftich  91 
hatched  and  84  fledged.  In  1 977,  only 
31  nests  produced  18  young. 


"The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  other  federal  partners  deserve  a 
lot  of  credit  for  the  comeback  of  the 
eagle,  too,  but  our  Nongame  Program 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  pere- 
grine's comeback. 

"Currently,  we  have  good  num- 
bers of  peregrines  on  Virginia's  coast 
and  a  breeciing  pair  in  Richmond.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  transplanting 
birds  to  western  Virginia,  so  that  the 
birds  can  hopefully  re-colonize  what 
was  their  original  home.  Peregrines 
are  naturally  cliff  dwelling  birds,  so 
they  should  find  the  mountains  to 
their  liking." 

Another  success  story  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Comprehensive  Wildlife  Ac- 
tion Plan.  A  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
identify  which  species  are  under 
threat  because  of  loss  of  numbers 
and /or  habitat.  Wajda  relates  that 
four  levels  of  impairment  exist  from 
Tier  One  (most  imperiled)  to  Tier 
Four.  For  the  former,  such  species  as 
the  Roanoke  logperch,  the  blackband- 
ed  sunfish  of  Tidewater,  the  wood  tur- 
tle and  the  bog  turtle  of  Floyd  and 
Patrick  counties  are  listed.  Tier  Four 
(moderate  impairment)  members  in- 
clude the  eastern  kingbird,  the  rough- 
winged  swallow,  chuck-will's- 
widow,  woodcock  and  northern  bob- 
white. 

The  Old  Dominion's  hunters,  an- 
glers, birders  and  wildlife  watchers  of 
all  persuasions  say  thank  you  and 
happy  birthday  to  the  Virginia's 
Nongame  Wildlife  Program.     D 

Bruce  higmni  is  a  schoolteacher  and  outdoor 
writer/photographer  from  Soutlnvest  Vir- 
gmia.  He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife. 

For  More  Information: 

Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inhmd  Fisheries 
www.dgif.virginia.gov 

Virginia  Outdoors  Foundation 
www.virginiaoutdoorsfoundation.org 
Western  Virginia  Land  Trust 
vvrww.westemvirginialandtnist.org 

Neiu  River  Land  Trust 
newriverlandtrust.org 

Valley  Conservation  Council 
www.valleyconservation.org 


David  Whitehurst,  VDGIF  Wildlife  Diversity  director,  emphasizes  that  Virginia's 
Nongame  Program  has  been  instrumentalin  helping  to  fund  nongame  wildlife  and 
endangered  species  management  programs,  land  acquisition  programs  for  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  increase  wildlife  education  and  viewing  programs,  and 
develop  wildlife  appreciation  programs  for  Virginians  who  take  a  special  interest  in 
wildlife  around  their  home. 


An  increased  demand  by  people  who  collect  wild  animals  for  pets  has  caused  concerns 
for  many  of  Virginia's  nongame  wildlife  species,  including  this  wood  turtle. 
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There  is  still  some  good 

spring  gobbler  hunting 

left  in  May.  Try  these 

tactics  to  improve  your 

chances  of  bagging  a 

longbeard. 

byMarcN.McGlade 

So,  you  didn't  fill  your  turkey  tag 
in  April?  Don't  fret.  Although 
spring  gobbler  season  has  been 
open  for  a  month,  there  are  still  plen- 
ty of  trash-talkin'  toms  to  call  during 
May.  Longer  hunting  hours  in  May 
offer  hunters  afield  more  time  to  bag 
a  bearded  bird. 

The  Eastern  wild  turkey  (Melca- 
gris  gallopavo  silveatris)  is  the  most 
widely  distributed,  abundant  and 
hunted  subspecies  of  the  five  distinct 
subspecies  found  in  the  United 
States.  It  inhabits  roughly  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country,  and  is  nothing 


short  of  a  true  success  story  in  Vir- 
ginia. These  birds  frequent  hard- 
wood and  mixed  forests  from  New 
England  and  southern  Canada  and 
northern  Florida  in  the  east  to  Texas, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  in  the 
west.  It  has  also  been  successfully 
transplanted  in  states  outside  its  orig- 
inal range,  including  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

According  to  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  L.J.P.  Vieillot  first 
described  and  named  the  eastern 
subspecies  in  1817  using  the  word  s;7- 
vestris,  meaning  "forest"  turkey.  The 
adult  male,  appropriately  dubbed  a 
gobbler  (or  tom)  for  its  unique  gob- 
bling call,  may  measure  up  to  4  feet 
tall  at  maturity  and  weigh  more  than 
20  pounds.  Its  upper  tail  coverts, 
which  covers  the  base  of  the  long  tail 
feathers.  Its  tail  feathers  are  tipped 
with  dark  buff  or  chocolate  brown.  In 
contrast,  its  breast  feathers  are  tipped 
in  black.  Metallic-copper  or  bronze 
iridescence  characterize  other  body 
feathers.  It's  amazing  how  colorful 
their  feathers  are,  particularly  when 


Above:  Calling  tactics  in  May  differ 
from  April,  because  of  weather  changes 
and  additional  hunting  pressure.  Right: 
Clarksville  hunting  guide,  Chris  Cole- 
man, proudly  displays  a  fine  spring 
gobbler.  Hunters  who  master  their  call- 
ing techniques  and  the  use  of  life-like 
decoys  stand  a  better  chance  of  luring 
in  a  big  gobbler. 

the  sun  shines  on  one  of  these  incred- 
ible specimens. 

A  mature  female,  called  a  hen, 
may  be  nearly  as  tall  but  is  usually 
lighter,  weighing  between  8  and  12 
pounds.  Females  are  similar  in  color 
to  the  males  but  browner,  and  the 
metallic  reflections  are  less  brilliant. 
Feathers  of  the  hen's  breast,  flanks 
and  sides  are  tipped  with  brown 
rather  than  the  black  and  white  tips 
of  the  male. 

Virginia  has  its  share  of  tlie  intelli- 
gent birds,  which  sport  keen  eyesight 
most  living  organisms  could  only 
wish  to  have.  Current  population  es- 
timates suggest  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000  to  125,000  turkeys  in 
the  Commonwealth,  says  Gary  Nor- 
man, the  Department's  forest  game 
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bird  project  leader  in  Verona.  Nor- 
man indicates  the  south  mountain 
and  Tidewater  regions  have  the  high- 
est densities,  followed  by  the  south 
Piedmont,  north  mountain  and  north 
Piedmont. 

CallingTechniques  in  May 

Although  many  hunters  have  al- 
ready filled  their  turkey  tags,  that 
doesn't  mean  there  isn't  good  hunt- 
ing in  May.  That  is  certainly  not  the 
case. 

"As  far  as  afternoon  hunting  tac- 
tics in  May,  I  would  suggest  fields 
and  clearings  where  gobblers  have 
been  seen  strutting  (in  the  afternoons 
earlier  in  the  year)  would  be  the  best 
place  to  start,"  says  Norman.  "After- 
noons (and  moniings)  in  May  should 
be  good  as  most  hens  begin  incuba- 
tion during  the  first  week  of  May  (on 
average).  Gobblers  should  be  easier 
to  call  when  they  don't  have  hens. 
Hens  that  are  laying  eggs  have  to 
leave  the  gobbler  and  I  suspect  that 
many  hens  do  so  later  in  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  although  hens  are  capa- 
ble of  laving  an  entire  clutcli  with  just 
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Ji--  .^j:on  hunters,  who  take  the  time  to  do  a 
little  scouting  and  employ  patience  while 
hunting,  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  bag- 
ging a  Virginia  Longbeard  in  May. 


one  mating  so  it  doesn't  always  hold 
that  hens  stay  with  gobblers  while 
they're  laying  a  clutch." 

On  public  lands  in  May,  Norman 
guesses  that  most  gobblers  will  have 
heard  about  every  call  imaginable. 
He  suggests  very  light  calling — such 
as  clucks  and  low  yelps — infrequent- 
ly, and  perhaps  even  relying  on 
scratching  the  leaves  to  mimic  feed- 
ing turkeys. 

He  acknowledges  that  decoys 
may  be  a  good  alternative,  too.  For 
two  very  accomplished  turkey 
hunters  in  Clarksville,  they  couldn't 
agree  more  with  Norman. 

Steve  Tollerson  and  Chris  Cole- 
man of  W&W  Outdoor  Adventvires 
(a  full-feature  hunting  and  fishing 
guide  service)  heavily  rely  on  the  use 
of  decoys  when  tr^dng  to  fool  spring 
toms.  However,  their  secrets  to  suc- 
cess are  more  a  result  of  paying  their 
dues  than  anything  else.  These  guys 
live  and  breathe  spring  gobbler  hunt- 
ing when  many  other  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts are  chasing  fat  largemouths  in 
local  lakes  and  rivers. 

"First  of  all,"  says  Tollerson,  "any 


time  you're  hunting  late  in  the  season 
you're  hunting  smarter,  more  educat- 
ed birds.  I  like  to  refer  to  this  as  a  bird 
that  has  been  'took'  to  school.  Until 
the  last  three  years,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle  hunting  pressure  on  spring 
turkeys  in  our  area  around  Buggs  Is- 
land. Now,  more  people  are  interest- 
ed and  we're  seeing  a  few  more 
spring  gobbler  enthusiasts." 

With  that  in  mind,  Tollerson  says 
birds  are  warier  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  However,  it's  still  very 
possible  to  harvest  a  big  tom. 

"As  a  general  rule,  later  iii  the  sea- 
son I  call  less  and  in  the  early  season 
I'm  a  little  more  aggressive,  but  this  is 
not  always  true,"  Tollerson  adds.  "I 
listen  to  the  birds  and  let  them  teach 
me  how  much  to  call." 

For  instance,  if  a  gobbler  answers 
every  time  Tollerson  calls,  then  he 
will  be  more  aggressive.  If  the  gob- 
bler only  answers  every  thirci  call,  he 
will  call  less  often.  If  he  is  employing 
decoys,  he  will  use  a  hen  and  a  jake  in 
early  season.  However,  in  May  he  re- 
lies on  several  hens  witli  or  without 
the  jake. 
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ToUerson  says  afternoon  toms  are 
looking  for  two  things:  hens  and 
food.  He  believes  morning  birds  are 
looking  for  hens — period. 

"I  like  hunting  field  edges  with 
the  use  of  decoys  in  the  afternoon," 
he  says.  "Place  your  spread  where 
they  can  be  spotted  from  as  far  as 
possible.  Call  often  until  you  get  an 
answer,  then  start  calling  a  little  less 
and  let  the  decoys  do  the  work. 

"Call  less  and  have  a  sharp  eye, 
especially  in  the  late  season  because 
many  times  a  tom  will  come  in  quiet- 
ly. A  good  tactic  is  as  follows:  If  he's 
an  old  tom,  he'll  come  in  quietly  even 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It  al- 
ways helps  if  you're  dealing  with  a 
wary  bird  and  you  know  his  (exact) 
location.  Position  yourself  between 
the  tom  and  a  friend,  and  let  your 
friend  do  tlie  calling." 

Working  in  pairs  is  helpful  in 
many  ways.  One  of  the  biggest  draw- 
backs of  handheld  turkey  calls  is  hav- 
ing free  hands.  If  hunters  work  to- 
gether, the  caller  doesn't  have  to  put 
the  call  down  to  pick  up  the  gun  after 
the  gobbler  arrives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

ToUerson  acknowledges  that  late- 
season  birds  are  more  skittish  than 
early  in  the  season,  mainly  due  to 
hunting  pressure.  However,  he  does 
believe  hunters  can  return  to  the 
truck  with  a  pair  of  spurs  and  a  beard 
in  hand — if  tliey  pay  their  dues. 

"May"  I? 

Chris  Coleman  indicates  the  pub- 
lic hunting  lands  near  Buggs  Island 
offer  a  great  set-up  for  spring  turkey 
hunting.  He  says  die  liills  and  valleys 
are  great  terrain  for  gobbler  calling. 

"Old  gobblers  really  prefer  to 
walk  downhill,"  Coleman  says,  "so 
setting  up  in  the  bottoms  (about 
halfway  down  in  a  bottom)  is  a  great 
set-up  for  calling  in  a  big  ol'  tom. 
Plus,  1  like  to  use  the  water's  edge  as  a 
third  man,  so  to  speak." 

Coleman  agrees  with  ToUerson 
with  regards  to  letting  the  gobbler  tell 

Hunters  who  haven't  filled  their  turkey  tag 
need  not  worry.  The  month  of  May  offers 
good  hunting  opportunities  and  longer 
shooting  hours. 
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Working  in  pairs  during  the  spring  gobbler 
season  allows  one  hunter  to  focus  on  the 
turkey  as  it  approaches,  while  the  other 
works  magic  with  a  turkey  call.  Having 
both  hands  free  to  call  often  makes  the 
difference  in  persuading  a  wary  tom  to 
move  in  close  enough  for  a  clean  shot. 


him  how  much  or  little  to  call.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  that  patience  is  para- 
mount to  success  when  spring  gob- 
bler hunting. 

Coleman  says  the  all-day  hunts  of 
May  are  a  bit  different  from  April 
hunting.  He  believes  gobblers  in  the 
morning  are  only  interested  in  one 
thing — scratching  their  amorous  itch 
by  finding  ready  and  willing  hens. 

"But,  in  the  afternoon,  I  think 
they're  a  little  more  interested  in  eat- 
ing, too,"  he  adds.  "The  edges  of 
fields  are  good  spots  for  afternoon 
hunts,  and  in  spots  like  these,  decoys 
help." 

Coleman  offers  some  advice  on 
decoys  for  spring  gobblers.  Early  in 
the  season,  he  says,  a  single  hen  with 
a  jake  is  great  in  small  openings  in  the 
woods  or  in  fields.  However,  later  in 
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Spring  Gobbler  Regulations  and  Information 

4-  Bag  limit:  Hunters  may  take  one,  two  or  three  bearded  turkeys  de- 
pending on  how  many  turkeys  the  individual  harvested  during  the 
fall  season 

•f  Virginia's  statewide  spring  gobbler  season  lasts  through  Saturday, 
May  13,  2006. 

>■  Legal  hunting  times  in  May  are  from  30  minutes  before  sunrise  to 
sunset 

■f  Legal  methods  and  restrictions  for  spring  gobblers: 

-  Modern  firearms 

-Archery  tackle  (includes  longbow,  recurve,  compound  and 
crossbow) 

-  Muzzleloading  firearms 

-  Decoys  and  blinds 

-  Unlawful  to  use  electronic  calls 

-  Unlawful  to  use  dogs 

-  Unlawful  to  use  or  have  in  possession  any  shot  larger  than 
No.  2  fine 

>■  For  questions  concerning  hunting  regulations,  bag  limits  or  any 
other  hunting-related  inquiries,  contact  VDGIF  at  (804)  367-1 000, 
or  go  online  at  www.dgif.virginia.gov. 

>  To  contact  W&W  Outdoor  Adventures,  call  Steve  Tollerson  at  (434) 
374-2245  or  Chris  Coleman  at  (434)  374-401  1.  They  can  be 
reached  by  e-mail  at  wwoutdoors@kerrlake.com.  W&W  Outdoor 
Adventures'  Web  site  is  www.kerrlake.com/whiskers. 
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With  longer  legal  hunting  times  during 
May,  Virginia  turkey  hunters  should  be  ex- 
cited about  spring  gobbler  prospects. 

the  season,  he  believes  a  group  of 
hens  with  a  trailing  jake  works  a  little 
better. 

"Decoys  can  be  a  deadly  tool 
when  used  right,"  he  adds.  "I  try  to 
place  my  decoys  so  they  can  be  seen 
from  as  far  away  as  possible,  and 
then  find  some  good  cover  nearby." 

Birds  that  come  in  without  mak- 
ing a  sound  aren't  uncommon,  and 
they  can  rattle  even  a  seasoned 
turkey  hunter's  nerves,  Coleman  ac- 
knowledges, so  the  waiting  game  is  a 
little  more  intense  in  the  late  season. 
He  stresses  that  knowing  areas  well 
is  probably  the  best  tool  a  hunter  can 
have  during  the  late  season.  Feeding, 
roosting  and  dusting  areas  are  all  key 
to  bagging  late-season  longbeards. 

"Setting  up  on  either  side  of  roost- 
ing areas  late  in  the  day  is  a  great 
trick,  too,"  Coleman  says.  "Some- 
times you  can  catch  birds  coming  in 
to  the  roosting  areas  at  last  shooting 
light.  Pre-season  scouting  and  pay- 
ing close  attention  to  everything  you 
see  during  the  early  season  can  really 
pay  off  big  when  hunting  late-season 
birds." 

Some  of  the  public  hunting  lands 
near  Coleman's  Clarksville  home 
that  have  continued  to  produce  good 


birds  for  him  include  Hogan  Creek 
and  Cargills  Creek  areas. 

"The  public  hunting  land  at  Oc- 
coneechee  State  Park  is  a  good  area, 
too,"  he  says.  "The  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  publishes  the  Guide  to 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  that  can  be 
a  great  tool  for  someone  not  from 
around  here,  as  it  has  some  good 
maps  and  other  info  on  the  WMAs 
around  Buggs  Island  Lake.  All  of 
these  areas  adjoin  Buggs  Island." 

The  public  hunting  lands  in  the 
south  Piedmont  region  have  forest 
types  including:  upland  hardwood, 
comprised  of  oak  and  hickory; 
mixed,  comprised  of  upland  hard- 
wood and  pine;  pine,  comprised  of 
loblolly,  short-leaf  and  Virginia;  and 
bottomland  hardwood,  comprised  of 
willow  and  pin  oaks,  green  ash  and 
sweet-gum. 

Last-Ditch  Tactics 

Every  time  a  gobbler  encounters  a 
hunter — if  the  tom  lives  to  tell  the 
story — he  gets  a  little  smarter  and  a 
little  warier.  As  in  all  hunting,  pa- 
tience is  even  more  important  late  in 
the  season  for  any  type  of  game. 

For  that  reason,  Coleman  offers 
six  ways  to  improve  turkey  calling  on 
public  hunting  lands. 


"Know  the  public  land  you  hunt; 
use  a  variety  of  calls;  don't  call  too 
much;  don't  give  up  too  soon;  don't 
be  afraid  to  move;  and  practice,  prac- 
tice, practice,"  he  says. 

ToUerson  stresses  the  importance 
for  spring  gobbler  hunters  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  attempting  some- 
thing that  in  nature  is  not  natural. 

"You  are  trying  to  get  a  tom  to 
come  to  a  hen,  but  in  reality  when  the 
hen  is  ready  she  will  come  to  him,"  he 
says.  "He  (the  tom)  knows  this  and 
for  that  reason  some  toms  will  hang 
up  and  will  not  come  to  the  hen." 

ToUerson  offers  this  last  bit  of  ad- 
vice for  hunters  that  encounter  a  gob- 
bler that  hangs  up  on  the  caller, 
meaning  the  bird  answers  every  time 
but  will  not  get  any  closer.  The  expert 
guide  says  the  instinct  of  most  young 
or  inexperienced  hunters  is  to  move 
closer  to  the  bird.  He  emphatically 
believes  this  is  the  wrong  approach. 

"Back  away  from  him  about  50 
yards  and  call  again,"  ToUerson  ad- 
vises. "There's  a  good  chance  he'll 
follow  and  come  right  on  in."    T 

Marc  N.  McGladc  is  a  writer  and  pliotogra- 
pherfivm  Midlothian.  Marc  has  been  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife  shicc 
1998. 
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byTeeClarkson 


Over  the  past  81  years, 
Karl  Meyer  has  had    I 
many  jobs,  but  none 
may  be  as  fun  and 
fulfilling  as  that  of     j 
his  new  job-         ' 
birdhouse  landlord.    ' 


m 


B  can't  stand  not  having 
something  to  do,"  says 
Karl  Meyer,  putting  down 
a  leaf  blower  and  picking 
up  a  cold  glass  of  iced-tea,  extending 
his  hand  toward  mine  to  shake. 
"When  you're  81  years  old  you've 
got  to  have  some  pleasures."  Karl 
motions  for  me  to  follow  him  to  the 
yard  behind  his  home  on  the  South- 
side  of  Richmond. 

"That  one  there,"  he  says,  point- 
ing to  a  decorated  wooden  box 
nailed  to  a  large  pine,  "had  some 
martins  in  it  this  year.  This  one  here 
had  a  pair  of  bluebirds.  Chickadees 
in  that  one."  And  that's  how  it  went 
that  afternoon,  the  two  of  us  wander- 
ing through  his  backyard  while  Karl 
showed  me  his  authentic  birdhouses 
and  explained  each  and  every  bird  he 
had  housed  this  year. 

Karl  started  building  birdhouses 
as  a  hobby  a  little  over  two  years  ago, 
giving  them  away  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives. There  are  birds  living  in  his 
handmade  houses  m  Virginia,  Perm- 
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sylvania,  Ohio  and  even  California. 
"I've  already  given  them  to  all  my 
friends  and  relatives,"  says  Karl. 
"Everybody  seems  to  enjoy  them,  so  I 
figured  I  would  sell  a  few  of  them." 
So  far  he's  mostly  sold  them  to  golf 
courses  that  like  having  large  groups 
of  martins  around  during  the  sum- 
mer to  eat  mosquitoes. 

Martins  are  members  of  the  swal- 
low family.  For  nearly  a  century  they 
have  nested  almost  exclusively  in 
nest  boxes  placed  up  and  down  the 
East  Coast.  In  fact,  a  long  history  ex- 
ists in  North  America  of  housing 
these  small  migratory  birds.  Before 
European  settlers  arrived  in  the  new 
world.  Native  Americans  hung 
empty  gourds  for  martins  as  they 
made  their  way  up  and  down  the 
coast. 

Karl  has  continued  in  this  long 
tradition,  making  martin  boxes  his 
specialty.  His  boxes  house  from  one 
to  as  many  as  22  martins  and  sell  for 
$150  to  $250  dollars.  Some  of  the  large 
boxes  resemble  Japanese  pagodas 
and  others  resemble  19th  century 
farmhouses,  but  no  two  are  the  same 
and  Karl  doesn't  copy  anyone  else's 
designs.  His  most  popular  houses  are 
small,  single-bird  homes  that  he  dec- 
orates with  hanci-painted  leaves  and 
acorns.  He  constructs  them  out  of 
used  cable  spools,  discarded  wine 
boxes  and  occasionally  PVC.  They 
take  him  about  a  week  to  make;  "but 
that's  not  exactly  working  eight 
hours  a  day,"  he  admits.  The  smaller 
boxes  can  be  placed  almost  anywhere 
in  the  backyard  on  a  fence  or  nailed  to 
a  tree.  The  larger  boxes  work  the  best 
when  located  in  an  open  area  not  too 
far  from  water  and  about  12  to  15  feet 
in  the  air.  Karl  provides  directions  to 
put  them  up. 

After  touring  the  backyard  and 
his  cluttered  shop  in  the  basement 
where  Karl  spends  much  of  his  time 
these  days,  we  made  our  way  to  his 
office  upstairs.  Bird  carvings  and  pic- 
tures make  up  most  of  the  decor. 
There's  a  framed,  faded  newspaper 
article  from  his  hometown  in  Ohio 
with  a  picture  of  him  as  a  young  man 
in  WWII,  when  he  did  aerial  recon  for 
the  Air  Force.  A  case  of  metals  rests  on 
the  wall  beside  it:  "No  purple  heart 
though,"  he  says,  leaning  back  in  his 


chair,  looking  intently  at  me  sitting 
across  from  him. 

"That's  a  good  thing."  I  add. 

When  asked  how  he  got  interest- 
ed in  birds  he  simply  replies,  "I've  al- 
ways been  interested  in  birds."  Then 
pauses,  "I've  got  some  good  bird  sto- 
ries too  if  you  want  to  hear  them."  A 
grin  creeps  across  his  face. 

"Of  course,"  I  can't  resist. 

Karl  slowly  leans  forwarci,  takes 
another  sip  of  his  iced-tea,  then  leans 
back  again  and  begins.  One  day, 
when  he  was  in  college  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  he  and  a  friend  were  coming 
back  from  a  fishing  trip  when  he 
looked  out  in  a  field  and  saw  a  giant 
owl  hopping  up  and  down,  one  wing 
dragging  behind  it.  "1  told  my  buddy 
to  pull  over  and  I  got  out  to  look  for 
something  to  catch  him  with.  The 
only  thing  I  could  find  was  an  um- 
brella." Karl  smiles,  pauses  a  mo- 
ment, and  puts  his  glass  down  on  the 
desk.  His  eyes  shine  and  he  starts 
laughing,  then  continues,  still  chuck- 
ling, "So  here  I  go  running  out  across 
this  field  after  a  wounded  owl  with 
an  umbrella." 

Oddly,  1  can  picture  him  doing 
this,  and  I  can't  help  but  laugh  my- 
self. "Finally,"  he  says,  "1  got  him  cor- 


nered with  the  umbrella  and  my 
buddy  showed  up  and  threw  a  towel 
over  him.  We  took  him  over  to  the 
Game  Department  and  they  fixed  his 
wing  and  let  him  go  a  few  weeks 
later." 

And  that's  only  the  beginning,  the 
afternoon  is  filled  with  tales  of  giant, 
dog-eating  buzzards  he  saw  in 
Burma  during  the  war,  and  a  pair  of 
eagles,  one  golden,  the  other  bald, 
that  used  to  steal  his  sc|uirrels  when 
he  was  hunting  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia. 

I  got  the  sense  that  Karl  could 
have  gone  on  for  hours,  but  I  had  to 
make  my  way  home  to  a  newborn. 
He  understood  he  said,  smiling: 
"What  a  great  time." 

On  my  way  out  Karl  extended  his 
hand  toward  mine  to  shake,  and  I 
tvimed  to  walk  back  to  my  car.  Head- 
ing back  up  the  steep  driveway,  I 
heard  the  leaf  blower  fire  back  up.  He 
just  Ccin't  stand  not  having  something 
to  do.    n 

Tec  Clarksoii  is  an  Eii\;lisli  teacher  and  in 
liis  spare  time  runs  Virginia  FisJiing  Ad- 
ventures, a  fishing  camp  for  kids.  For  more 
information  you  can  contact  Tee  at:  tclark- 
son((^'virginiafishingadventures.coin. 


At  81,  Karl  Meyer  decided  to  put  his  carpentry  skills  to  good  use  by  building  birdhouses. 
After  only  a  short  period  of  time  he  found  it  was  not  only  a  great  way  of  staying 
active,  but  a  way  of  making  new  friends. 
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With  a  few 
precautions  you 

can  avoid 

becoming  a  target 

of  Lyme  disease  or 

contracting  ottier 

ticl<-borne  illnesses. 

by  Marie  Majarov 

Anew  digital  SLR  camera,  I 
was  ready  to  learn!  Spring 
2005,  images  of  creamy- 
white  bloodroot  and  mayapples  lit  up 
my  LCD  screen.  Leam  I  did,  with  an 
eye-opening  experience  from  an  unex- 
pected source:  the  black-legged  tick, 
Ixodes  scnpularis,  an  organism  barely 
larger  than  the  period  that  ends  this 
sentence.  I  did  not  feel  the  bite.  I  did 
not  see  the  tick.  Lyme  disease! 

I  was  lucky.  About  three  weeks 
after  my  wildflower  expedition,  I  de-  j 
veloped  the  unmistakable  classic 
signs  and  symptoms  of  early  dissemi- 
nated Lyme  disease:  a  huge  bull's-eye 
rash  {erythema  migrans)  resembling  a  6- 
inch  red  expanding  dartboard  on  my 
side,  strong  flu-like  symptoms, 
headache,  joint  pain,  stiff  neck,  facial 
palsy,  serious  visual  problems  (Awful 
for  a  photographer!),  and  overwhelm- 
ing fatigue.  The  diagnosis  was  clear  I 


Preventing  Lyme  disease  starts  with  pre- 
venting tick  bites.  The  bull's-eye  rash  is  one 
of  the  signs  that  you  may  have  been  a  victim  | 
of  a  hungry  tick.  When  in  question  about  a 
bite  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  see  a  doctor. 
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Prever. 


and  I  began  a  four- week  course  of  an- 
tibiotics, the  recommended  treat- 
ment of  choice.  My  vision  cleared 
and  I  gradually  recovered.  Many  vic- 
tims are  less  fortunate;  an  estimated 
20  to  40  percent  cio  not  develop  the 
bull's-eye  rash  and /or  have  only 
mild  initial  flu-like  symptoms  that 
abate  quickly  without  prompt  treat- 
ment or  diagnosis.  Later  chronic, 
major,  and  often  debilitating  prob- 


Above  and  right:  Deer  ticks  are  very 
small  and  hard  to  see.  BeLow:  Across 
the  state  new  development  is  en- 
croaching into  forested  areas  that  are 
home  to  whitetail  deer.  Adapting  to 
these  environmental  changes  deer  and 
human  interactions  have  become  fair- 
ly common.  Deer  often  feed  along  the 
edge  areas  where  fields  and  woods 
meet. 


lems  can  ensue  from  this  multi-sys- 
tem infectious  and  inflammatory  dis- 
ease. 

The  poppy  seed-sized  black- 
legged  tick,  also  referred  to  as  a  deer 
tick,  is  a  clever,  teardrop-shaped  par- 
asite, and  the  vector  or  carrier  for 
Lyme  disease,  the  number  one  vec- 
tor-bom infection  affecting  humans 
in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
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fastest-growing  infectious  diseases  in 
North  America.  The  incidence  of 
Lyme  disease  has  increased  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  20  years  in  Vir- 
ginia. Medical  complexities  of  this  ill- 
ness began  unfolding  in  1975  in 
Lyme,  Connecticut.  The  first  Virginia 
case  was  reported  to  the  CDC  in  1984. 
Now,  200  to  300  cases  are  reported  an- 
nually from  our  Commonwealth. 
Since  accurate  data  collection  is  prob- 
lematic, tliis  is  likely  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant uncierestimate.  Research  is  on- 
going to  find  a  safe  vaccine  for  this 
endemic  disease. 

Dr.  David  Gaines,  State  Public 
Health  Entomologist  at  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Health  (VDH),  states 
that  black-legged  ticks  and  Lyme  in- 
fection have  steadily  become  more 
common  in  Virginia  counties  along 
the  Potomac  River,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  Atlantic  Ocean.  Wider,  ongoing, 
up-to-date  infection  surveillance  and 
tick  testing  are  being  strongly  encour- 
aged by  VDH  throughout  Virginia. 
These  villainous  ticks  are  a  year- 
round  menace,  but  the  peak  tick  sea- 
son is  April  tlirough  September. 
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There  are  many  tick  species.  The  one  thing 
that  ticks  have  in  common  is  they  must  at- 
tach themselves  to  a  host  for  a  blood  meal 
to  survive.  Around  your  home  cats  and 
dogs  are  often  easy  prey  for  ticks.  In  the 
wild  ticks  will  attach  themselves  to  a  host 
species,  including  birds  and  white-footed 
mice. 

The  black-legged  tick,  however,  is 
just  a  player  in  this  emerging  illness. 
The  causative  factor  in  Lyme  disease 
is  actually  a  corkscrew-shaped  bac- 
terium, Borrclia  burgdorferi  (Bb),  lurk- 
ing in  the  tick's  midgut.  Possessing 
unique  and  confounding  abilities  to 
change  shape  and  cloak  themselves 
within  the  human  immune  system, 
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these  bacteria  can  hide  effectively,  se- 
riously complicating  early  detection 
and  decisions  about  treatment. 

Other  prominent  characters  in 
this  tale  of  ticks  and  disease  include 
our  endearing  white-tailed  deer  and 
more  than  30  host  species  of  small 
mammals,  birds  and  reptiles.  The  big 
stars  are  white-footed  mice  that  serve 
as  especially  competent  reservoir 
hosts,  places  where  Bb  live  harmless- 
ly and  reproduce.  The  tiny  acorn 
nourishes  this  entire  troupe  of  hosts. 
A  legion  of  99  different  bird  species 
accepts  hitchhiking  ticks. 

Deciduous  forests,  nearby  grassy 
areas  (including  lawns  &  picnic 


areas),  and  brushy,  shrubby  transi- 
tional zones  called  "edge  habitat"  are 
all  favored  romping  grounds  for  this 
infamous  black-legged  tick.  Female 
ticks  lay  masses  of  2,000  eggs  in  rich, 
moist,  protective  leaf-litter  in  early 
spring.  Larva,  nymph  and  adult 
stages  follow  in  the  tick's  two-year 
life  cycle  with  one  blood-feast  being 
enjoyed  in  each  stage.  By  summer, 
eggs  hatch  into  larvae,  slurping  their 
first  meal,  blood,  often  Bb  rich  from 
juicy-eared  white-footed  mice.  Satis- 
fied, larvae  molt  into  nymphs  that  be- 
come dormant  until  the  next  spring 
when,  as  the  air  warms,  they  awaken 
very  active  and  HUNGRY! 

Eighty-percent  of  all  bites  to  hu- 
mans comes  from  this  ravenous  pin- 
head-sized  nymph.  Mine  did.  Fam- 
ished nymphs  do  not  jump,  run,  fly, 
or  leap;  they  simply  climb  to  the  top 
of  a  blade  of  grass  or  bit  of  leaf-litter 
and  transfer  themselves  to  any  host 
(even  an  unsuspecting  nature-pho- 
tographer) that  brushes  by  their  wait- 
ing place.  The  nymph  "quests"  up- 
ward for  blood.  It  secretes  an  anes- 
thetic to  make  its  bite  painless  and  a 
chemical  to  keep  the  host's  blood 
from  clotting  and  inflammation  non- 
existent, all  so  its  presence  will  go  un- 
noticeci.  A  cement-like  substance  en- 
ables attachment  long  enough  (24-48 
hours)  for  it  to  suck  all  the  sustenance 
it  needs  for  the  coming  year.  Bb  bacte- 
ria may  be  in  an  infected  nymph's 
saliva  or  regurgitated  up  through  the 
intestinal  tract  into  the  straw-like 
mouthparts  where  they  are  easily 
passed  to  a  host. 

A  final  molt  occurs  as  fall  weather 
arrives.  The  new  adult  waits  for  an- 
other passer-by,  perhaps  a  migrating 
bird  that  becomes  an  unknowing 
source  of  dispersal  for  this  vector 
with  its  infected  cargo.  Whitetail  deer 
are  the  preferred  final  host,  providing 
ticks  a  warm  and  comfortable  venue 
to  spend  their  second  winter,  sup  a 
final  blood-feast,  mate,  drop  to  the 
ground,  lay  eggs  and  die. 

Hikers,  hunters,  birdwatchers, 
bikers,  fishermen,  picnickers,  gar- 
deners, pets  and  children  can  all  be- 
come inadvertent  hosts  for  infected 
ticks.  Dr.  Richard  Goode,  a  Northern 
Virginia  veterinarian  and  avid  turkey 
hunter,  describes  seriously  elevated 
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rates  of  Lyme  infection  in  dogs,  al- 
though all  do  not  show  clinical  symp- 
toms. The  incidence  of  Lyme  infec- 
tion in  our  domesticated  pets  is  a  por- 
tent of  the  major  health  risk  of  Bb  to 
humans.  Dr.  Goode  feels  spring  is  the 
most  dangerous  time  for  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts because  of  nymph  activity. 
"No  season  is  safe"  Dr.  Goode  adds; 
he  finds  active  ticks  on  turkey  car- 
casses during  warm  winter  days. 

Two  additional  tick  vector  species 
are  common  in  Virginia:  the  lone  star 
tick,  Amblyouima  iimcricanum,  and  the 
brown  dog  tick,  Dermaccnior 
variabilis.  In  Virginia,  their  associated 
diseases.  Ehrlichiosis  and  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  occur  with 
less  frequency  than  Lyme  disease.  At 
this  time,  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  either  of  these  ticks  are  car- 


Above:  Hikers,  hunters  and  even  avid  bird- 
watchers are  easy  prey  for  ticks  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year.  Right:  Wearing 
proper  clothing,  tucking  in  your  pants, 
using  a  good  bug  or  tick  repellent  and 
avoiding  tall  grassy  areas  will  lessen  your 
chances  of  being  bitten  by  a  tick. 

riers  of  Lyme  bacteria.  Dr.  Gaines  re- 
ports that  the  lone  star  tick  is  "the 
most  commonly  encountered  tick  in 
Virginia"  and  is  suspected  of  carry- 
ing a  less  severe  "Lyme-like  disease" 
that  is  "probably  self-limiting."  He 
further  notes  that  our  devious  black- 
legged  perpetrator  can  frequently 
carry  multiple  infectious  agents. 
Ticks  have  existed  for  400  million 


Prevention 
Par-tick-ulars! 

Wear  light-colored,  smooth,  closely- woven  clothing  so  ticks  can  be 
readily  visible  and  have  difficulty  grabbing  onto  fabric. 

Wear  a  hat,  long  sleeves  and  pants;  tuck  your  shirt  into  your  pants 
and  pants  into  socks.  Tall,  non-laced  boots  without  eyelets  are  rec- 
ommended. 

Masking  tape  can  be  used  to  seal  junctions  between  socks  and  pants, 
and  at  the  waist  for  extended  work  or  hunting  in  tick-infested  areas. 

Permethrin  on  clothing,  sprayed  according  to  manufacturer  direc- 
tions, is  the  single  most  important  "par-tick-ular"  prevention  ac- 
cording to  Profs.  Rob  and  Ann  Simpson.  They  credit  their  freedom 
from  Lyme,  through  many  years  exploring  and  documenting  the 
wilds  of  Virginia,  to  regularly  spraying:  pants,  socks,  shirts,  hats, 
coats,  and  underwear!  Spray  must  be  totally  dry  before  clothes  are 
donned. 

DEET  products  properly  sprayed  on  exposed  skin  can  be  useful,  but 
don't  rely  on  these  alone! 

Frequently  inspect  for  ticks  on  yourself,  your  children,  and  your 
pets  during  outdoor  activities  and  especially  after  undressing. 
Groin,  navel,  armpits,  waist,  head  and  behind  knees  and  ears  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable.  Remember,  black-legged  ticks  are  teeny  and 
easily  missed;  a  magnifying  glass  can  be  helpful. 

When  coming  in  from  the  field,  dry  outdoor  clothes  at  least  20-30 
minutes  in  the  dryer  to  kill  any  ticks  attached  to  them. 

Avoid  tall  grass  and  dense  vegetation;  stay  on  cleared  paths  and 
trails  whenever  possible. 

Don' t  encourage  deer  to  feed  in  your  yard.  Clear  brush  and  leaf  litter 
from  around  your  home  and  yard;  keep  lawns  mown. 

Talk  to  your  veterinarian  about  tick  protection  products  for  your 
pets;  pets  can  bring  ticks  into  your  yard  and  /  or  home. 

Hunters  need  to  keep  themselves  protected  when  cleaning  carcass- 
es; wear  rubber  gloves. 

If  you  have  been  in  tick- infested  areas  and  experience  illness  or  rash, 
it  is  imperative  to  tell  your  physician  about  your  tick  exposure! 
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Tick  Removal 

Remove  a  tick  from  your  skin  as  soon  as  you  notice  it. 
Use  fine-tipped  tweezers  to  firmly  grasp  the  tick  very 
close  to  your  skin.  With  a  steady  motion,  pull  the  tick's 
body  away  from  your  skin.  Then  clean  your  skin  with 
soap  and  warm  water  Throw  the  dead  tick  away  with 
your  household  trash. 

Avoid  crushing  the  tick's  body.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if 
the  tick's  mouthparts  remain  in  the  skin.  Once  the 
mouthparts  are  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  tick,  it 
can  no  longer  transmit  the  Lyme  disease  bacteria,  if 
you  accidentally  crush  the  tick,  clean  your  skin  with 
soap  and  warm  water  or  alcohol. 

Don't  use  petroleum  jelly,  a  hot  match,  nail  polish,  or 
other  products  to  remove  a  tick. 

Image  courtesy  of  CDC.  Division  of  Viral  and  Rickettsial  Diseases 


years,  and  have  a  decidedly  nasty 
reputation.  However,  in  the  larger 
ecological  picture,  ticks  have  been 
part  of  nature's  efforts  to  maintain 
overall  ecological  health,  what  Lord 
Fairfax  Community  College  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Resources,  Rob  Simp- 
son, calls  the  "constant  competition 
and  dynamic  change  in  nature."  Dr. 
Gaines  also  wisely  points  out  that 
tociay  ticks  help  to  "keep  wild  places 
wild"  by  discouraging  most  humans 
from  freely  roaming  in,  and  often  dis- 
turbing the  delicate  ecological  bal- 
ance of  our  natural  treasures. 

Ecologists  Dr.  Richard  Ostfeld 
and  Dr.  Clive  Jones  of  the  Institute  of 
Ecosystem  Studies  in  Millbrook,  NY, 
using  the  Mountain  Lake  Biological 
Station  here  in  Virginia  as  one  of  their 
study-sites,  looked  closely  at  the  web 
of  ecological  connections  among 
hosts,  habitat,  disease  and  oak 
mast-acorns.  They  found  that  when 
acorn  crops  are  highest,  mice  and 
deer  populations  explode;  soon  after, 
the  number  of  ticks  and  incidence  of 
Lyme  infection  also  soar.  These  are 
valuable  insights  toward  the  predic- 
tion and  awareness  of  disease  pat- 
terns. Further,  their  work  points  to 
the  importance  of  biodiversity  and 
our  impact  in  this  regard.  Extinction 
of  predators  (ex.  mountain  lions  and 
wolves),  eastern  agriculture  moving 
westward,  reforestation,  and  frag- 
mentation of  our  forests  as  homes 
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and  development  increasingly  en- 
croach on /into  wooded  areas  have 
all  contributed  to  huge  increases  in 
the  number  of  deer  and  mice  in  now 
wooded  urban  areas. 

My  eye-opening  lessons  from 
Lyme  disease  were  not  just  medical 
but  also  ecological.  I  developed  an 
appreciation  for  the  natural  history  of 
the  black-legged  tick  and  the  remark- 
able ecological  coiinections  that  are 
critical  to  understanding  Lyme  dis- 
ease and  effecting  prevention  and 
safety  in  our  beautiful  Virginia 
woods.  Forest  canopy  ecologist  and 
Virginia  native  Dr.  Bruce  Rinker  says 
it  eloquently,  "Living  in  wooded  re- 
gions means  living  responsibly: 
knowing  the  symptoms,  under- 
standing the  treatments  and  preven- 
tions, acknowledging  the  ecological 
roles  of  vectors  and  pathogens,  edu- 
cating others,  and  supporting  med- 
ical research."  Living  in  tune  with  na- 
ture.   D 

Marie  Majarov  lives  in  Winchester,  Virginia 
with  her  husband  Milan.  Both  are  practicing 
clinical  psychologists  who  enjoy  the  outdoors 
and  nature  photography. 

For  More  Information 

Everything  You  Need  to  Know  About 
Lyme  Disease  and  Other  Tick-Borne  Dis- 
orders, second  edition,  by  Karen  Van- 
derhoof-Forschner,  with  forward  by 
Dr.  Willy  Burgdorfer,  ©2003. 


Lyme  Disease,  by  Len  Yannielli,  ©2004. 
"Peril  in  the  Understory,"  Audubon 
Magazine,  July  1999, 101: 74-82. 

Excellent  educational  materials,  in- 
formation, and  pamphlets  are  avail- 
able from:  the  Lyme  Disease  Founda- 
tion at  www.lyme.org  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Health  at 
www.vdh.virginia.gov. 

Special  appreciation  is  expressed  to 
the  many  professionals  who  provid- 
ed information  and  time  to  help  with 
this  article. 


It  is  important  to  dress  children  properly 
and  closely  inspect  them  and  pets  frequent- 
ly when  playing  in  the  outdoors  during  tick 
season. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  ♦  www.clgiLvirginia.gov 
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byChiirlieCoates 

Millions  of  travelers  have  utilized  ttie 
Ctiesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel 

during  its  42-year  existence. 
And  ttiafs  not  counting  tiumans. 


hen  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel  (CBBT) 
opened  on  April  15,  1964,  it 
created  a  vital  link  between  Virgima's 
Eastern  Shore  at  Cape  Charles  and  the 
mainland's  Norfolk /Virginia  Beach  re- 
gion. The  project,  which  took  SYi  years 
to  complete,  resulted  in  the  world's 
largest  bridge-tunnel  complex,  span- 
ning 17.6  miles  from  shore  to  shore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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Forty-two  years  later,  this  con- 
glomeration of  two  tunnels,  four 
bridges,  four  man-made  islands  and 
12  miles  of  trestlework  continues  to 
be  acclaimed  as  an  engineering  mar- 
vel. It  is  also  hailed  as  a  timesaving 
travel  expedient  that  cuts  hours  off 
the  trip  between  northern  and  south- 
ern coastal  states. 

To  Virginia's  saltwater  anglers 
and  birders,  however,  it  is  much 
more. 

Little  thought  was  given  to  finned 
or  feathered  creatures  when  the  origi- 
nal span  was  designed  in  the  early 
1960s.  The  only  deliberate  concession 
to  outdoor  pursuits  was  the  inclusion 
of  a  fishing  pier  on  the  first  (southern- 
most) island. 

Planners  had  more  critical  con- 
cerns in  constructing  the  crossing.  It 
would  have  to  allow  commercial  ves- 
sels access  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
ports  in  the  upper  bay,  and  also  pro- 
vide safe  passage  for  the  huge  ships 
and  submarines  stationed  at  the 


The  CBBT  not  only  attracts  a  lot  of  traffic, 
but  it  also  has  become  a  mecca  for  bird 
watchers  and  anglers,  like  Capt.  Steve 
Wray,  who  runs  charters  out  of  Virginia 
Beach.  Photos  '-'Charles  Coates. 


world's  largest  naval  base  in  Norfolk. 
Bridge  spans  high  enough  to  allow 
large  ships  to  pass  underneath 
would  be  susceptible  to  hurricanes. 
More  ominously,  enemy  bombs 
could  take  out  spans  over  the  chan- 
nels, entrapping  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 


These  concerns  were  addressed 
by  designing  one-mile-long  tubular 
tunnels  fortified  in  trenches  under 
each  of  the  two  major  channels — 
Thimble  Shoals  and  Chesapeake — to 
accommodate  large  ships.  Two  liigh- 
level  bridges  would  allow  passage  of 
smaller  vessels  tlirough  North  Chan- 
nel, used  by  local  fishing  boats,  and 
the  U.S.  Inland  Waterway  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  complex. 

To  anchor  the  undersea  tunnels 
on  each  end  and  join  them  with  the 
raised  bridge  trestles,  5V4-acre  islands 
were  constructed  of  rocks  and  sand, 
with  outer  layers  of  boulders  weigh- 
ing between  10  and  25  tons  each  serv- 
ing as  protective  armor  against  dam- 
age from  storms  and  tides. 

Bridge-Tunnel  Bonanza 

By  plan  or  by  happenstance,  the 
CBBT  immediately  became  a  giant 
fish  magnet,  ideally  placed  across  the 
thoroughfares  used  by  myriad 
species  entering  and  leaving  die  bay. 
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More  than  a  million  pounds  of  rock 
and  granite  riprap  and  tliousands  of 
concrete  piles  quickly  attracted  or- 
ganisms on  the  bottom  of  the  food 
chain,  such  as  plankton,  barnacles 
and  mussels.  They  in  turn  lured  a  di- 
versity of  crustaceans  and  baitfish 
looking  for  easy  meals,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  larger  game  fish  eager  to 
join  the  feast. 

The  numerous  eddies  created  by 
all  this  structure  provide  rest  areas 
and  ambush  points  for  predators, 
while  the  nearby  shoals  formed  by 
strong  Hdes  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
contribute  additional  feeding 
grounds.  The  partially  buried  rock- 
covered  tunnels  provide  fish-holding 
drop-offs  along  their  sides.  A  second 
bridge  span,  completed  in  1999,  cre- 
ated more  structure  and  more  havens 
for  fish. 

An  Angler's  Smorgasbord 

while  virtually  a  year-round  fish- 
ery, the  CBBT's  season  really  gets 
going  around  late  March  when  tau- 
tog  arrive  to  dine  on  mollusks  and 
crustaceans  harbored  by  the  granite, 
cement  and  rocks  of  the  complex. 
Fiddler  and  blue  crabs  drifted  into 
the  structure  produce  fish  mostly  in 
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Left:  Travelers  and  locals  alike  who  drive 
across  the  CBBT  will  find  the  free  fishing 
pier  and  restaurant  on  the  first  island  a 
pleasant  place  to  watch  birds  and  passing 
ships,  along  with  wetting  a  fishing  line. 
Above:  The  CBBT  attracts  just  as  many  an- 
glers as  it  does  saltwater  game  fish.  Floun- 
der, striped  bass,  tautogs,  cobia  and  speck- 
led and  gray  trout  are  just  a  few  of  the 
prized  catches  awaiting  anglers. 

the  3-  to  6-pound  range,  but  numer- 
ous double-digit  catches  are  recorded 
each  year.  Tog  fishing  is  good  into 
June  before  rising  temperatures  drive 
them  back  to  deeper  offshore  waters 
until  fall. 

Flounder  move  into  the  area  in 
April  and  are  available  through  early 
fall.  Trophy  hunters  concentrate  on 
channel  edges  and  other  drop-offs, 
drifting  squid  strips  and  cut  baits 
along  the  bottom  on  a  moving  tide. 
Live  offerings  of  spot,  croaker  and 
menhaden  will  often  catch  bigger 
fish,  especially  around  bridge  pilings 
and  over  the  tunnel  tubes. 


By  mid- April,  gray  trout  move  m 
along  the  complex,  and  bottom  fish- 
ermen score  on  drifted  crab,  cut  fish 
or  squid.  Larger  specimens  often  hit 
jigging  spoons  or  live  bait.  You're  not 
likely  to  catch  anything  close  to  the 
19-pound  state  record  caught  here  in 
1983,  but  good  numbers  of  trout  in 
the  5-  to  10-pound  class  are  taken 
each  year.  Drop-offs  near  the  12-Mile 
Post  are  especially  productive. 

By  May,  the  area  is  alive  with  a  va- 
riety of  game  fish.  Striped  bass  hug 
the  rocks  of  the  islands,  and  croakers 
moving  into  the  bay  will  linger  near- 
by. Bluefish  can  be  found  every- 
where, usually  on  a  hook  intended 
for  another  species.  Many  of  these 
toothy  scrappers  in  the  2-  to  6-pound 
range  are  taken  through  summer  by 
anglers  casting  surface  or  ciiving 
plugs  around  the  islands. 

Red  drum,  running  25  to  50 
pounds,  arrive  by  late  April  around 
Fisherman's  Island  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  complex.  By  mid-June, 
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Nine-year-oid  Joshua  Regula  proudly  dis- 
plays a  keeper  flounder. 


best  action  is  on  the  Inner  Middle- 
ground  Shoal  on  both  sides  of  the 
bridge  between  the  12-  and  14-Mile 
Posts.  Fishing  is  best  during  low- 
light  hours,  using  cut  bait  or  peeler 
crabs.  Action  slows  around  mid-July, 
but  anglers  get  a  second  chance  at 
these  hard-n.inning  game  fish  in  the 
fall  when  they  migrate  out  of  the  bay 

Schools  of  huge  black  drum,  some 
approaching  100  pounds,  prowl  the 
shoals  from  May  through  mid-June, 
gobbling  up  chunks  of  bottom-fished 
crab  or  clam.  Most  are  taken  west  of 
tlie  CBBT,  but  some  will  feed  on  mus- 
sels around  the  rocks  of  the  islands, 
where  they  can  be  caught  sight-cast- 
ing with  bucktails  and  plastic  "^rtibs. 

Cobia  show  up  on  the  edges  of  the 
shoals  by  early  June,  and  are  avail- 
able throughout  the  summer.  These 
bruisers  average  20  to  50  pounds, 
with  a  fair  number  weighing  70 
pounds  and  up.  Most  are  caught  on 
cut  menhaden,  but  live  bait  is  also  ap- 
preciated. The  state  record  was  taken 
at  the  CBBT  in  2002,  tipping  the  scales 
at  104  !/2  pounds. 

Spadefish  have  become  a  favorite 
at  the  complex,  especially  during  the 
month  of  June  when  they  arrive  hun- 
gry from  the  ocean.  Anglers  score  on 
spades  up  to  10  pounds  by  chum- 
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ming  with  fresh  clams  around  the  is- 
lands and  nearby  pilings.  They're 
often  suspended  below  the  surface, 
where  a  float  and  sinker  can  be  em- 
ployed to  keep  bait  in  the  strike  zone. 

Sheepshead  spend  the  summer 
and  fall  around  the  islands,  welcom- 
ing offerings  of  fiddler  crabs,  sand 
fleas  and  clams  fished  just  off  the  bot- 
tom. This  species  epitomizes  the 
CBBT's  drawing  power  for  trophy 
fish.  Nearly  all  the  state's  citation 
sheepshead  of  9  pounds  or  more 
come  from  the  islands  of  the  com- 
plex. A  new  state  record  of  20 
pounds,  12  ounces  was  established 
last  October  by  an  angler  fisMng  off 
the  pier  at  the  first  island. 

At  one  time  or  another,  trophy 
specimens  of  any  game  fish  that 
swims  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  can  be 
found  indulging  themselves  around 
this  giant  buffet  table.  But  like  any 
good  host,  the  CBBT  saves  some  of 
the  best  for  last.  From  mid-Novem- 
ber through  December,  30-  to  50- 
pound  striped  bass  migrate  from  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  to  wintering 
grounds  south  of  Virginia  Beach, 
stopping  off  in  the  bay  for  a  few 
weeks  of  gorging  on  menhaden. 
They  can  be  taken  around  the  CBBT's 
stmcture  by  trolling,  casting,  jigging 
and  live-bait  fishing. 


For  the  Birds 

If  fish  like  what  they  find  beneath 
the  surface  at  the  CBBT  complex,  then 
hundreds  of  species  of  birds  are  equal- 
ly appreciative  of  what's  going  on 
above  it. 

With  its  prime  location  on  the  At- 
lantic Flyway,  the  CBBT  offers  wel- 
come respite  for  weary  birds  during 
their  spring  and  fall  migrations.  Some 
use  the  islands  for  emergency  landings 
when  crossing  the  often  windy  and 
treacherous  mouth  of  the  bay.  These 
feathered  nomads  are  particularly  con- 
centrated in  the  fall  as  they  are  tun- 
neled down  the  narrowing  Eastern 
Shore  toward  the  complex. 

Like  many  of  the  fish  beneath  them, 
a  number  of  bird  species  take  enough 
liking  to  the  islands  to  stick  around  for 
the  summer.  Gulls,  cormorants  and 
other  seabirds  find  the  islands  ideal  for 
roosting  and  dining  on  the  delicacies 
to  be  found  at  the  water's  edge.  Winter 
brings  new  visitors  such  as  long-tailed 
and  harlequin  ducks,  eiders,  scoters, 
scaups  and  loons. 

As  is  the  case  with  fish  and  fisher- 
men, where  birds  go,  birders  follow. 
For  more  than  40  years,  birding  enthu- 
siasts from  around  the  world  have 
converged  on  the  CBBT  year-round, 
enjoying  access  privileges  granted  by 
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The  islands  around  the  CBBT  are  a  prime 
nesting  area  for  seagoing  birds. 


These  constraints  have  ruffled  tlie 
feathers  of  many  birders,  some  of 
whom  were  accustomed  to  im- 
promptvi  visits  requiring  quick  re- 
sponse to  events  such  as  hurricanes 
that  sweep  up  non-native  species  of 
birds  and  deposit  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay.  For  other  birders,  cost  is  an 
issue,  and  many  will  make  do  with 
the  first  island  unless  a  more  flexible 
arrangement  can  be  worked  out  with 
CBBT  officials. 

Actually,  the  first  island  has  quite 
a  bit  to  offer  birders,  anglers  and  oth- 
ers, including  a  restaurant,  gift  shop 
and  close-up  views  of  battleships, 
nuclear  subs  and  aircraft  carriers 
passing  through  Thimble  Shoal 
Channel.  The  625-foot  Sea  Gull  Pier 
is  open  all  year,  offering  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  landlocked  anglers  to 
fish  the  Chesapeake  Bay  3/2  miles 
from  shore.  In  addition  to  state- 
record  sheepshead,  the  pier  produces 
trophy  catches  of  black  drum,  red 
drum,  gray  trout,  flounder,  tautog, 
croaker  and  spot.  Admission  is  free 
and  no  fishing  license  is  required. 

So  You  Know 

Officially  named  the  Lucias  J.  Kel- 
1am  Jr.  Bridge-Tunnel  for  the  man 
who  spearheaded  the  project,  the 


Birders  and  wildhfe  biologists  from  around 
the  country  flock  to  the  CBBT  and  the  is- 
lands around  it  to  view  and  study  various 
species  of  birds. 


the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  and  Tun- 
nel District  that  manages  the  complex. 
Although  the  first  island  is  the  only 
one  officially  open  to  the  public,  bird- 
ers were  issued  free  permits  to  make 
brief  stops  on  the  other  three  quieter 
and  more  bird-friendly  islands. 

Amidst  post-9/11  terrorist  con- 
cerns, however,  administrators  decid- 
ed last  year  to  close  the  three  non-pub- 
lic islands  to  all  activities,  including 
birding.  After  an  intensive  letter-writ- 
ing campaign,  a  compromise  was 
reached  to  allow  access  under  stricter 
security  restrictions.  Birders  must 
now  arrange  each  visit  in  advance  and 
pay  a  $50-per-hour  fee  to  cover  securi- 
ty costs,  including  a  police  escort. 


CBBT  was  completely  financed  by 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  Toll  is  $12 
per  veliicle,  with  return  trip  within  24 
hours  an  additional  $5.  For  more  in- 
formation on  the  CBBT,  including 
liistory  and  regulations  regarding  its 
birding  program,  go  to  their  Web  site 
at  www.cbbt.com. 

The  CBBT  is  part  of  the  Virginia 
Birding  and  Wildlife  Trail.  Updated 
iiTformation  about  the  trail  is  avail- 
able at  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Web  site 
(www.dgif.virginia.gov).  In  addition 
to  maps  and  detailed  ciescriptions  of 
the  sites  and  loops  along  the  trail, 
phone  numbers  and  Web  links  are 
provided  for  information  on  birding 
organizations  and  festivals. 

To  leant  more  about  fishing  in  the 
area,  including  current  regulations, 
fishing  reports,  boat  ramp  locations 
and  details  of  the  Virginia  Saltwater 
Fishing  Tournament,  visit  the  Vir- 
ginia Marine  Resources  Commission 
Web  site  at  www.mrc.state.va.us.  For 
information  on  fishing  charters,  visit 
www.vbsf.net.    D 


Charlie  Coates,  a  native  Virginian,  has  been 
writing  about  the  Connnotnvealth's  out- 
doors since  1982.  He  resides  in  Annandale. 
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2006  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

May  6:  Kids  Fishing  Day,  Educational 
Stations  at  Pandapas  Pond,  Blacks- 
burg.  For  more  information  call  804- 
367-6778. 

July  7-9:  Virginia  Outdoor  Weekend  at 
Twin  Lakes  State  Park  in  Green  Bay, 
Prince  Edward  County.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  804-367-0656. 

July  25:  Saltwater  Fishing  'Workshop  at 
Smith  T'oint  Marina  in  Northumber- 
land County.  For  more  information  call 
804-367-6778. 

August  2:  Flat  Out  Catfishing  Clinic  on 
James  River,  Ricliniond.  For  more  in- 
formation call  804-367-6778. 

August  18-20:  Mother  Daughter  Out- 
doors at  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educational 
Center  in  Appomattox.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  804-367-0656.    D 

Your  Comments  Wanted: 

Virginia  Deer 

Management  Plan 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  is  seeking  public 
input  on  the  Draft  Deer  Management 
Plan  through  June  16,  2006.  The  1999 
Deer  Plan  is  being  revised  during  2005- 
06  through  the  involvement  of  public 
stakeholders  and  deer  managers.  Be- 
cause VDGIF's  mission  is  "to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth,"  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  process  used  to  devel- 
op and  revise  the  Deer  Plan  incorpo- 
rates both  public  values  (e.g.,  econom- 
ic, sociological  and  political)  and  bio- 
logical considerations. 

The  2006  Virginia  Deer  Manage- 
ment Plan  will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for 
deer  management  across  the  Com- 
monwealth through  2015.  This  plan  de- 
scribes the  history  of  white-tailed  deer 
management,  current  status  (supply 
and  demand)  of  the  deer  resource  and 
management  programs,  and  the  future 
of  the  deer  management  program  in 
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Virginia.  The  plan  identifies  a  frame- 
work of  what  needs  to  be  done,  how  it 
should  be  done,  and  when  it  should  be 
done.  Guided  by  the  VDGIF  mission 
statement,  the  Virginia  Deer  Manage- 
ment Plan  includes  four  goals  which 
specify  the  general  directions  for:  (1) 
deer  populations,  (2)  deer  habitat,  (3) 
deer  damage  and  (4)  deer-related  recre- 
ation. Specific  objectives  help  guide  the 
attainment  of  each  goal.  Preferred 
strategies  then  clarify  how  each  objec- 
tive should  be  achieved.  By  clarifying 
goals  and  directions  of  deer  manage- 
ment, this  plan  will  assist  the  VDGIF 
Board  of  Directors,  VDGIF  administra- 
tors and  staff,  and  the  public  in  ad- 
dressing deer  issues. 

Public  input  is  important.  Please 
visit  www.dgif.virginia.gov  / draft- 
deerplan  to  review  the  draft  plan  and 
provide  your  comments.  Written  com- 
ments may  also  be  sent  to  Deer  Man- 
agement Plan,  VDGIF,  P  O.  Box  996, 
Verona,  VA  24482.  Comments  are  due 
June  16, 2006.    n 
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by  Beth  Hester 

Winsloiv  Homer,  Artist  and  Angler 
Patricia  Junker  with  Sarah  Bums 
2003  Thames  &  Hudson 
ISBN:  0-500-09307-5 
Hardcover  with  dust  jacket 
184  illustrations,  123  in  color 


The  impulse  as  hunters  and  an- 
glers to  surround  ourselves  with  the 
"tackle  and  trim"  of  our  passions  is  im- 
printed on  our  DNA.  Sporting  art  is 
iconic,  connecting  us  to  memories  of 
adventures  past,  providing  imagina- 
tive fuel  for  adventures  to  come. 

One  such  cherished  talisman,  is 
the  handsome  volume:  Winslow  Homer, 
Artist  and  Angler  which  accompanied 
two  exhibits  of  Homer's  Jingling  art  in 
2002-2003.  The  exhibit  co-sponsored  by 
The  Amon  Carter  Museum  and  The 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco, 
featured  paintings  gleaned  from  over 
26  collections,  spanning  the  decades 
from  the  1880's  and  beyond  when  fly 
fishing  was  an  integral  part  of  Homer's 
life.  Central  to  his  work  were  the  dis- 
tinctive landscape  features  of  the 
Adirondacks,  Florida  and  Quebec. 

The  book  includes  valuable  back- 
ground on  tliis  private  artist,  as  well  as 
a  perspectives  on  the  emergence  of  il- 
lustrated sporting  magazines,  the  evo- 
lution of  sporting  art,  and  the  culture  of 
the  newly  mobile  post-Civil  War  an- 
gler. Ms.  Junker  writes: 

"Homer  understood  as  all  anglers  do, 
that  there  is  more  to  fishing  than  catching 
fish.  His  fisJiing  subjects  are  immensely 
varied. .  .a  guide  sitting  siloith/,  ei/eing  the 
riveting  ring  of  light  that  is  the  fish's  rise;  a 
lone  angler  playing  his  line,  creating  an  ele- 
gant back  cast  seen  from  a  distance  against 
a  red  daivn  sky;  or  the  noiseless  interplay  of 
a  small  perch  and  monarch  butterfly. " 

Lavishly  illustrated,  and  printed 
on  quality  paper,  this  is  one  volume 
that  won't  languish  on  the  coffee  table. 
Overflowing  with  luminous  land- 
scapes and  leaping  fish,  Winslow 
Homer,  Artist  and  Angler  is  more  than  a 
book,  it  is  a  touchstone. 

All  The  Powerfid  Invisible  Things: 
A  Sportswoman's  Notebook 
Gretchen  Legler 
1995  Seal  Press 
ISBN:  1-878067-69-9 

Since  1976,  Seal  Press  has  pub- 
lished some  of  the  most  innovative  col- 
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lections  of  outdoor  adventure  writing 
by  women.  In  a  time  when  there  seems 
to  be  so  much  bad  blood  between 
hunters  and  anti-hunters.  Seal  Press 
books  provide  refreshing  perspectives, 
showcasing  the  often  startling  diversi- 
ty of  the  outdoor  experience.  As  a  re- 
sult, barriers  are  broken.  With  Gretchen 
Legler's  book  of  essays.  All  The  Poivcr- 
fiil  Invisible  Tlii)igs,  the  walls  come  tum- 
bling down. 

Dr.  Legler  has  a  poets  eye  and  a 
hunter's  heart.  Her  perspective  is  mat- 
ter-of-fact, but  not  jaundiced.  Her  de- 
scriptions are  of  landscape,  the  bonds 
of  family,  of  love  lost  and  found.  Meals 
are  prepared  and  shared  with  the  par- 
ticular mix  of  satisfaction  and  rever- 
ence that  comes  from  having  worked 
field,  river  and  garden  to  get  the  gro- 
ceries. Of  hunting  witli  a  parhier  with 
whom  her  relationship  is  changing  she 
writes: 

"Part  of  what  hunting  meant  for 
us,  when  we  were  together,  was  feast- 
ing. It  wasn't  the  shooting  that  mat- 
tered, but  what  we  clid  with  the  food 
we  gathered:  how  we  prepared  the 
ducks  to  eat,  how  we  shareci  them  with 
friends,  how  we  raised  our  glasses  be- 
fore we  ate. .  .This  I  think  is  why  I  hunt- 
ed and  why  I  still  want  to.  Because  I 
want  this  kind  of  intimate  relationship 
with  the  food  I  eat." 

Accompanying  the  hunting  and 
fishing  in  this  memoir,  is  much  person- 
al reflection  which  may  not  suit  all 
tastes,  but  Legler  manages  to  steer  clear 
of  the  most  grievous  "hunting  as 
metaphor  for  life"  cliches. 

In  my  house.  All  The  Powerful  hwis- 
ible  Things  shares  prime  bookcase  real 
estate,  nestled  between  the  personal  es- 
says of  Tom  McCuane  and  John  Gier- 
ach.    D 
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You're  Sunk! 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

A  state  game  warden  that  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous  would  like  to  re- 
assure all  new  recruits  that  even  the 
best  officers  can  have  bad  days.  This  of- 
ficer, who  has  been  honored  for  his 
fieldwork  on  several  occasions,  has 


had  some  challenges  in  the  boating  de- 
partment. During  his  first  days  as  a 
game  warden,  he  remembers  trucking 
merrily  down  to  the  local  boat  ramp  for 
a  routine  patrol.  In  his  zest  to  begin 
work,  he  backed  his  boat  up  only  to 
hear  the  sickening  crunch  of  fiberglass 
as  it  scraped  against  someone  else's  ve- 
hicle. 

After  gleaning  forgiveness  from 
both  his  supervisor  and  the  under- 
standing constituent,  the  officer  went 
on  to  get  a  great  deal  of  solid  experi- 
ence, rather  than  insurance  points, 
under  his  belt. 

When  the  time  came  for  this  war- 
den to  train  other  new  recruits,  he 
jumped  at  the  chance.  Trouble  staick 
again  when  the  officer  began  training 
the  new  recruit  to  operate  Department 
boats.  That  particvilar  day,  he  borrowed 
a  boat  from  another  officer.  As  our  er- 
rant friend  and  his  trainee  headed  up- 
river,  the  younger  officer  noted  a  great 
deal  of  water  collecting  in  the  stem.  The 
more  experienced  officer  told  the  re- 
cruit not  to  worry.  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  young  warden  spoke  up  again,  this 
time  with  a  great  deal  of  concern.  By 
the  time  the  seasoned  warden  assessed 
the  situahon,  river  water  was  ready  to 
flow  over  the  gunwales  in  the  stern.  He 
had  forgotten  to  insert  the  plug.  Oops, 
again. 

The  officer  notes  that  the  moral  of 
the  story  is  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 
Do  not  assume  that  people  will  auto- 
matically move  themselves  out  of  the 
way  at  the  boat  ramp.  And  certainly  do 
not  take  for  granted  that  your  fellow  of- 
ficers keep  the  plugs  in  their  boats  as 
you  do.  Presumptions  such  as  these 
will  most  definitely  lead  to  that  terrible 
"sinking  feeling."    i 

Virginia  Chapter 

oftheNWTF 

Youth  Writing  Contest 

The  Virginia  State  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  is  of- 
fering young  adults  17  years  or 
younger  a  chance  to  enter  the  4th  An- 
nual Youth  Hunting  Essay  Contest.  To 
enter  this  year's  contest  submit  your 
story  of  "The  Hunt"  and  include  a  pho- 
tograph of  yourself.  Your  story  may  be 
about  one  or  more  hunting  trips  anci 
can  include  people  or  groups  that  in- 
spired you  to  participate  in  hunting  ac- 


tivities. Your  story  does  not  have  to  in- 
clude the  harvesting  of  game. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  two  cate- 
gories, 12  and  under  and  13  to  17  years 
old.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  by 
May  31,  2006.  Send  entries  to:  William 
Hall,  1626  Jacktown  Road,  Lexington, 
VA  24450  or  call  540-426-2636. 

Winners  of  last  year's  12  and 
under  category:  1st  place,  Hamilton 
Keith,  Newport,  Va;  2nd  place,  Carl 
Grant,  Ashburn,  Va;  3rd  place,  Danielle 
Craighill,  Callaway,  Va.  Winners  of  the 
13  to  17-year  old  category:  1st  place, 
Kayla  Ayers,  Critz,  Va;  2nd  place,  Louis 
Norton,  Collinsville,  Va;  3rd  place, 
Tyler  Huffman,  Lovettsville,  Va. 

My  First  Buck 

by  Kayla  Ayers 

Autumn  is  my  favorite  season  of 
the  year.  Its  crisp  temperatures  remind 
me  that  summer  is  over  and  winter's 
snowy  days  are  just  around  the  corner. 
Autumn  starts  another  year  at  high 
school  and  brings  a  closing  to  another 
year  of  life.  The  trees  are  full  of  color 
this  season,  making  the  land  a  mixture 
of  red,  orange,  yellow  and  brown. 

My  favorite  part  of  autumn  is  sit- 
ting as  still  as  possible  in  the  woods, 
with  a  gT-in  in  my  gloveci  hands,  listen- 
ing to  the  shuffle  of  hooves  against  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  forest  floor.  I  love  to 
hunt,  anci  autumn  marks  tiie  beginning 
of  hunting  season.  I  started  hunting 
about  three  years  ago  when  I  was  12 
years  old.  My  dad  taught  me  how  to 
shoot  a  gun  while  my  stepdad,  Roy,  in- 
troduced me  to  hunting.  He  takes  me 
deer  hunting  every  year,  and  has  al- 
ways promised  me  the  first  chance  at 
any  deer,  no  matter  the  size.  I  never  got 
to  see  if  he  would  keep  his  promise,  be- 
cause I  never  got  a  shot  at  any  deer  that 
we  saw. 

I  became  tmly  interested  in  deer 
hunting  this  year.  I  started  hunting  as 
soon  as  muzzleloader  season  started. 
This  year  Roy  took  me  to  Brushy 
Mountain  Hunting  Club,  where  he  is  a 
member. 

On  my  first  day  of  hunting,  we  got 
up  at  4  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning 
and  went  to  a  wooded  hillside  at  the 
club.  Just  like  every  other  time  I  went 
hunting  with  Roy,  he  asked  me  what  I 
wanted  to  shoot  that  day  and  my  reply 
has  always  been  the  same:  anything 
that  walks  out.  He  also  promiseci  me 
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the  first  shot  at  any  deer  we  see.  Al- 
though we  waited  until  10  o'clock  that 
morning,  we  saw  and  heard  nothing 
but  squirrels  and  turkey  hens. 

Roy  and  I  went  back  hunting  that 
Monday  after  school.  We  decided  to 
hunt  by  the  club's  pond,  because  Roy 
had  seen  two  different  bucks  come  out 
to  the  pond  the  week  before.  I  carried 
the  muzzleloader,  while  he  carried  my 
tree  stand,  to  the  spot  where  we  would 
sit.  We  sat  the  stand  back  in  an  ivy  bush 
and  put  a  soft  glove  over  my  gun  rest  to 
muffle  any  noise  it  might  make.  At 
dusk,  1  felt  a  sharp  jab  in  my  side  and 
heard  Roy  frantically  whisper  that  it 
was  a  deer.  His  voice  got  even  shriller 
when  he  discovered  it  was  a  buck.  I 
couldn't  see  it,  but  I  got  ready  for  it  to 
come  into  view.  I  adjusted  my  gun,  and 
I  heard  my  seat  squeak  with  tlie  move- 
ment. I  was  very  nervous  and  sudden- 
ly glad  for  the  gun  rest  to  keep  my  gun 
steady  The  buck  probably  heard  my 
movements  because  he  stomped  the 
ground  and  ran  back  into  the  woods. 
We  never  saw  him  again. 

I  was  so  disappointed  that  I  didn't 
get  a  shot  at  the  buck.  Roy  tried  to  cheer 
me  up  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  said 
that  it  was  only  a  small  six-pointer,  and 
he  promised  to  take  me  hunting  as 
much  as  I  wanted  to  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  That  promise  cheered  me  up 
quite  a  bit,  so  I  asked  him  to  take  me 
again  on  Thursday  after  school. 

Thursday  came  quickly  that  week. 
I  had  packed  all  my  hunting  clothes  the 
night  before  and  put  them  in  the  truck 
to  change  into  after  school.  I  came  out 
of  school  tired  and  hungry.  To  add  to 
my  dreary  mood,  the  sky  was  heavy, 
dark  and  threatening  to  bring  a  down- 
pour at  any  moment. 

It  took  only  15  minutes  to  get  to  the 
hunting  club,  but  the  sky  was  already 
much  darker.  I  struggled  to  change  into 
my  hunting  gear:  two  long-sleeved 
shirts,  a  camouflage  coat,  camouflage 
baseball  cap,  coveralls,  gloves  and  hik- 
ing boots.  I  carried  the  gun  and  Roy 
brought  the  tree  stand  to  the  same  spot 
in  the  ivy  bush  by  the  pond.  As  soon  as 
we  got  settled,  it  started  to  drizzle  rain. 
Roy  put  a  glove  over  my  scope,  so  it 
wouldn't  get  wet. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  paying 
close  attention  to  movements  and 
sounds  in  the  woods  around  the  pond, 
my  mind  started  to  drift.  I  watched  rain 


drops  build  up  on  the  grass,  making 
the  blades  heavy  and  soft.  I  watched 
the  rain  fall  into  the  pond,  stirring  the 
still  water.  The  wind  picked  up  and 
started  making  ripples  on  the  pond's 
surface.  I  stared  off  into  space,  barely 
awake.  The  wind  whipped  through  the 
trees  and  rain  fell  harder,  filling  the 
woods  with  strange  noises.  At  one 
point,  the  wind  sounded  as  if  it  were 
grunting  as  it  made  its  way  through  the 
trees.  My  eyelids  were  fluttering.  I  was 
so  tired  I  could  barely  think. 

Then  I  woke  up  out  of  my  daze 
witli  more  alertness  than  ever,  because 
at  tliat  moment  two  tliiiigs  happened:  I 
realized  that  it  wasn't  the  wind  that 
grunted  and  Roy  poked  me  m  my  side 
whispering,  "Buck!  Kay  la  it's  a  Buck!" 
Sure  enough,  a  nice-looking  buck  came 
strolling  out  of  the  woods  at  tlie  same 
place  the  six-pointer  had  three  days  be- 
fore. I  got  ready  so  quietly  and  slowly 
that  I  didn't  even  hear  the  gun  press 
against  my  shoulder.  I  was  watching 
the  deer,  waiting  for  a  good  shot,  when 
1  noticed  Roy  waving  his  hands  and 
whispering  something  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand. Afraid  the  deer  would  hear 
him,  I  almost  whispered  to  him  to  be 
quiet,  when  I  realized  the  reason  for  his 
frustrated  movements.  I  had  forgotten 
to  take  the  glove  off  my  scope! 

I  quickly  removed  the  glove  off  my 
scope  in  time  to  see  the  buck  walk  up 
the  embankment.  I  decided  to  wait  for 
the  deer  to  pass  by  some  trees  so  I  could 
make  sure  that  nothing  was  in  front  or 
behind  him.  I  took  careful  aim  and 
fired.  I  missed,  and  the  buck  just  kept 
walking.  Roy  took  the  gun  from  me 
and  instructed  me  to  watch  the  buck.  It 
wasn't  long  before  it  was  out  of  sight.  I 
turned  to  see  Roy  shaking  as  he  re- 
loaded the  gun.  I  believe  more  powder 
went  on  the  ground  than  in  the  gun, 
but  Roy  was  only  worried  about  speed. 
He  gave  me  the  gun  and  started  using 
the  grunt  call.  After  about  two  grunts, 
the  deer  appeared  out  of  the  woods 
again,  on  a  ridge  across  the  pond  from 
us.  It  was  a  long  shot  for  a  muzzle- 
loader,  but  I  aimed  anyway.  The  mo- 
ment the  buck  gave  me  a  clear  view  of 
his  side,  I  shot.  He  fell  with  a  thump 
and  rolled  over  once.  He  never  moved 
again.  I  couldn't  believe  it!  I  had  just 
shot  my  very  first  buck. 

Roy  hustled  me  out  of  the  tree 
stand,  and  reloaded  the  gun.  He  kept 


saying,  "Kayla,  did  you  see  how  big 
that  buck  was?  It  was  as  big  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  killed!"  He  gave  me 
the  gun  and  told  me  to  start  walking  to- 
ward the  deer.  He  followed  me  until 
we  got  close,  then  he  took  the  gun  and 
lead  me  around  the  deer's  body  until 
we  were  at  the  back  side  of  the  deer 
After  determining  it  was  dead,  we 
counted  its  points.  Roy  was  shaking 
worse  than  ever.  It  was  an  eight-point- 
er with  a  14-inch  antler  spread.  I  tried  to 
move  the  deer  by  myself,  but  it  was  too 
heavy.  Roy  helped  me  drag  it  to  the 
truck.  He  swung  me  around,  and 
shouted  an  amazingly  loud  "Whoo- 
wee."  I  was  still  in  shock,  but  I  expected 
Roy  to  start  jumping  up  and  down  any 
minute. 

We  field  dressed  the  deer  and  then 
we  went  to  the  club  owner's  house  to 
show  off  the  buck.  They  called  their 
parents  to  come  see  the  deer,  and  I 
called  my  mom  to  tell  her  the  good 
news.  She  was  so  excited  that  I  had  to 
hold  the  phone  away  from  my  ear 
while  she  talked.  Then  we  went  to  my 
pastor's  house  to  show  him  the  buck. 
He  was  ecstatic  about  the  size  of  the 
buck,  but  also  that  I  even  hunted!  It 
didn't  take  long  to  get  over  the  shock  of 
shooting  my  first  buck.  In  fact,  I  went  to 
school  the  next  day  and  told  all  my 
friends  and  some  people  whom  I  did- 
n't even  know. 

Weeks  later,  I  am  still  telling  the 
story  about  shooting  my  first  buck.  I 
am  going  to  get  it  mounted.  My  mom 
has  told  everyone  and  now  I'm  afraid 
she's  got  "buck  fever."     D 
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"Gee,  I  never  knew  an 
outboard  motor  had  so  many 
parts  to  it." 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Web  Surfing  for  Boaters 


l^oaters  who  are  not  connected  to 
£^  the  World  Wide  Web  are  missing  a 
wealth  of  information.  I  ran  across  a  list 
of  Web  sites  for  boaters  that  I  just  could- 
n't pass  up  and  after  exploring  some  of 
the  links,  I  knew  I  had  to  share  them 
with  you.  I  even  added  some  of  my 
own. 

How  about  a  Web  site  to  update 
your  charts,  get  your  local  tide  chart, 
check  the  current  boating  laws  or  look 
for  a  nautical  term?  You  just  have  to 
check  "John's  Nautical  Page"  de- 
scribed as  "an  absolute  nautical  nir- 
vana. .  .the  mother  of  all  maritime  Web 
pages,"  says  Jeff  Gunn  who  compiled 
the  original  list. 

To  start  us  off,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  some  of  the  Web  sites  I  list  for  your 
information  are  governmental,  some 
are  commercial  and  others  are  private.  I 
warrant  nothing  and  must  warn  that  as 
with  any  Web  surfing,  you  must  be 
careful  and  protect  yourself  at  all  times 
with  good  anti-virus  software  and  be- 
ware of  any  personal  information  you 
post  on  the  Web. 

I  feel  pretty  safe  with  any  Web  site 
address  that  includes  dot  gov,  mil,  and 
org  because  they  represent  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Armed  Forces  and 
non-profit  organizations,  however 
some  of  these  sites  contain  links  to  out- 
side organizations  and  one  must  be 
careful  thereafter.  Most  such  links  con- 
tain a  warning  that  you  are  leaving  the 
original  site. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
the  national  authority  on  boating  rules 
and  regulations.  It  is;  the  only  armed 
force  of  this  nation  that  has  law  enforce- 
ment authority. 

Boating  law  enforcement  and  au- 
thority within  Virginia  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  The  De- 
partment's Web  site  is  a  must  for  Vir- 
ginia boaters  who  want  to  keep  up  with 


the  latest  laws,  regulations  and  safety 
information. 

My  list  is  in  no  way  complete  but  it 
can  serve  as  a  beginning  for  a  compila- 
tion of  your  own. 

Here  we  go  with  my  list  of  Web 
sites,  in  no  particxilar  order.  Have  some 
fun  and  keep  them  handy  for  future 
queries.  After  all,  I  discovered  them 
while  trying  to  ward  off  the  winter  dol- 
dmms.  To  save  space,  I  have  eliminat- 
ed repeated  information.  I  will  not  list 
the  understooti  information  for  all  Web 
sites  of:  http://www.  Most  Web 
browsers  add  this  part  of  the  address 
anyway.  1  want  to  start  with  John's 
Nautical  &  Boatbuilding  Page  because 
it's  a  hoot: 

John's  Nautical  &  Boatbuilding  Page 

-boat-links.com 

Boat  Show  Listing-boatshows.com 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation -  nmma.org 

United  States  Marine  Safety  Associa- 
tion -  usmsa.org  / 

usee        Boating        Safety 

uscgboating.org  / 

USCG  Navigation  Center  D5,  Local 
Notice  to  Mariners  plus  USCG  Light 
List  -  navcen.uscg.gov  /  Inm  /  d5  / 

National    Data    Buoy    Center   - 

seaboard.ndbc.nciaa.gov  / 

MARSARS  Water  Rescue  Systems  - 

marsars.com 

NOAA  Charts  and  Publications- 

chartmaker.ncd.noaa.gov  /  mcd  /  dole, 
htm 

Virginia  Department  of  Game  &  In- 
land Fisheries  -  dgif.virginia.gov 

Lifesaving  Systems  -  lifesavingsys- 
tems.com/ 

National  Safe  Boating  Council  - 

safeboatingcouncil.org/ 

Fred's  Place  -  fredsplace.org/ 


ing  IS  a  good  way  ■ 
boats,  boating  safety,  navigational  information 
and  whatever  else  might  "float  your  boat." 

Boating  Links  -boatinglinks.com  / 

Boat  US  -  boati.is.com 

U.S.  Power  Squadrons  -  usps.org 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 

-  cgaux.org 

United  States  Coast  Guard  News  & 

Information  -  piersystem.com /exter- 
nal /  index. cfm?cid=786 

West  Marine  -  westmarine.com 

Boaters  World  -  boatersworld.com 
Maptech,  the  chart  publishers  - 
maptech.com 

Marine  Planner-  marineplanner.com 

I  have  visited  each  of  these  Web 
sites  to  ensure  correct  addresses  and 
proper  content  for  your  boating  use. 
Sometliing  I  wish  other  authors  would 
do  because  I  am  continuously  fmstrat- 
ed  by  published  Web  sites  that  prove  to 
have  an  incorrect  address  or  lack  infor- 
mation I  expect  to  find  there.    D 

Author's  Note:  I  always  welcome  feed- 
back, input  and /or  suggestions  from 
readers.  My  email  address  is:  jimcros- 
by@adelplTia.net 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


What  is  Digital  Photography? 


rhe  starting  point  to  digital  pho- 
tography is  the  camera.  Present 
day  digital  cameras  look  very  much 
like  tlie  film  cameras  we  have  come 
to  know  and  love  and,  like  film  cam- 
eras, they  also  have  shutter  speeds 
and  aperture  settings  that  work  to- 
gether to  make  exposures.  You  can 
purchase  point-and-shoot  digital 
cameras,  digital  SLR  (single  lens  re- 
flex) cameras,  and  even  digital  backs 
for  medium  fonnat  cameras. 

Where  tilings  differ  with  film  and 
digital  cameras  is  how  an  exposure  is 
recorded  and  the  final  form  it  takes. 
With  film,  when  you  take  a  picture, 
light  falls  onto  light  sensitive  film  and 
makes  an  image.  Then,  it  is  processed 
with  various  chemicals  and  the 
image  appears  as  a  hard  copy  on  ei- 
ther slide  (positive)  or  negative  film. 
In  digital  photography,  you  have  a 
small  computer  chip  inside  the  cam- 
era, also  known  as  the  image  sensor, 
and  a  removable  storage  device  or 
media  card.  When  you  make  an  ex- 
posure, light  falls  onto  the  image  sen- 
sor wliich  contains  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  devices  called 
photosites.  These  photosites  store  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  them  as 
electronic  data.  This  data  is  then  sent 
to  an  analog  to  digital  converter 
(ADC)  or  "buffer"  which  converts 
the  information  so  that  it  can  be  read 
by  a  computer.  Once  converted,  the 
information  is  stored  on  the  media 
card  which  is  digital  photography's 
equivalent  to  film. 

This  all  might  sound  a  little  scar)' 
but  if  you  can  make  great  photo- 
graphs with  your  present  film  cam- 
era, be  assured  tliat  you  should  also 
be  able  to  make  great  photographs 
with  your  digital  camera.  What  hap- 
pens now  is,  instead  of  taking  your 
film  to  the  local  camera  shop  to  be 
processed,  you  have  other  options. 
There  are  digital  photography  kiosks 
popping  up  in  drug,  grocery  and 
camera  stores  where  you  can  walk  in 
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with  your  media  card  and  order 
prints,  "self  serve,"  right  from  the 
card.  You  may  also  choose  to  order 
prints  from  the  many  on-line  service 
providers  by  simply  downloading 
your  images  to  their  Web  sites  and  se- 
lecting prints  that  way.  If  you  want  to 
do  it  all  yourself,  then  buy  a  quality 
photographic  printer  and  make  your 
own  prints. 

Hopefully,  this  will  give  you  a  lit- 
tle more  insight  into  the  workings  of 
a  digital  camera.  In  the  June  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife,  we  will  talk  about 
pixels  and  what  they  mean  to  digital 
photography.  Until  then,  happy 
shooting! 

You  are  invited  to  submit  one  to 
five  of  your  best  photographs  to 
"Image  of  the  Month:"  Virginia 
Wildlife  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
4010  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-1104.  Send  original  slides, 
liigh  quality  prints,  or  high  res  jpeg 


files  on  disk  and  include  a  self  ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  or  other 
shipping  method  for  return.  Also, 
please  include  any  pertinent  infor- 
mation regarding  how  and  where 
you  captured  the  images  and  what 
camera  and  settings  you  used.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  and  sharing 
your  work  with  the  readers  of  Vir- 
gii  I  ia  Wildlife  magazine!     D 

News  You  Can  Use: 

May  18-21,  2006:  Announcing  "Ap- 
palachian Spring;"  A  North  Ameri- 
can Nature  Photography  Association 
(NANPA)  Regional  Event  at  Canaan 
Valley  Resort,  Davis,  WV.  This  event 
features  field  trips  in  Blackwater 
Falls,  Canaan  NWR,  Cathedral  State 
Park  and  Dolly  Sods  with  profession- 
al photographers  Jim  Clark,  Steve 
Shaluta,  Dave  Fattaleh  and  others  to 
be  announced.  For  more  informa- 
tion; go  to  www.nanpa.org. 


Congratulations  go  to  Edward  J.  StoU,  of  Lynchburg,  for  this  amazing  sunset  which  he  cap-     _ 
tured  last  fall  just  outside  his  summer  home  on  Jackson  Creek  in  Deltaville.  Edward  reports     f 
that  he  used  an  Olympus  C-3020  3  megapixel  digital  camera  but  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
knew  that  the  color  of  the  sunset  was  not  manipulated  in  any  way. 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Turkey  Casserole  For  All  Occasions 


res,  you  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing!  We  know 
this  applies  to  deer.  Now  in  certain  areas  there  are  too 
many  wild  turkeys.  In  some  suburbs  where  hunting  is  pro- 
hibited, they  are  destroying  expensive  plants  and  flowers 
and  attacking  children  by  pecking  their  legs.  Fish  and 
game  authorities  have  been  requested  to  remove  the 
turkeys.  These  wild  birds  provide  an  unexpected  source  of 
delicious,  tender  breast  meat  plus  leftovers. 

Menu 

Smoked  Salmon  Dip 

Wild  Turkey  Casserole 

Red  and  Green  Coleslaw 

Strawberry  Cream  Cake 

Smoked  Salmon  Dip 

1  package  (8  ounces)  cream  cheese,  softened 

1  Vi  tablespoons  fresh  squeezed  lemon  juice 

1  V:  tablespoons  milk 

Va  teaspoon  dry  dill  weed 

1  pouch  (3  ounces)  Chicken  of  the  Sea  Smoked 

Pacific  Salmon 
Assorted  crackers 

In  a  bowl,  beat  cream  cheese  with  lemon  juice,  milk 
and  dill  weed.  Fold  in  the  smoked  salmon.  Chill  a  mini- 
mum of  1  hour  or  several  hours  to  allow  flavors  to  blend. 
Serve  with  crackers.  Makes  1 V4  cups. 

Wild  Turkey  Casserole 

This  casserole  is  perfect  for  family  dining  or  to  take  to  a 

covered  dish  dinner. 

8  ounces  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 

1  small  onion,  diced 
'A  cup  butter 

V4  cup  flour 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  1 

V2  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning  / 

'A  teaspoon  rubbed  sage 

Vi  teaspoon  thyme 

2  cups  milk 

1  Vi  cups  sharp  cheddar  cheese,  shredded 

1  package  (1 2  ounces)  tri-color  rotini  pasta,  cooked 

1  pound  cooked  wild  turkey,  diced 

Saute  mushrooms,  onions  and  butter  in  a  large 
saucepan  over  medium  heat  until  tender.  Blend  in  flour 
and  seasonings.  Gradually  stir  in  milk  until  mixture  thick- 
ens. Add  -/i  cup  cheese  and  stir  until  melted.  Add  pasta 
and  turkey  and  combine  to  coat.  Spread  into  a  9  x  1 3-inch 
baking  dish  and  top  with  remaining  cheese.  Bake  in  a  pre- 


heated 400°F.  oven  for  about  25  minutes.  Makes  about  8 
servings. 

Red  and  Green  Coleslaw 

2  cups  red  cabbage,  finely  shredded 

2  cups  green  cabbage,  finely  shredded 

V2  cup  carrot,  peeled  and  finely  grated 

1  Granny  Smith  apple,  cored  and  diced 

1  cup  raisins 

1  cup  mayonnaise 

V4  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  white  vinegar 

Combine  cabbages,  carrot,  apple  and  raisins  in  a 
large  bowl.  Stir  together  mayonnaise,  sugar  and  vinegar 
and  add  desired  amount  to  cabbage  mixture.  Toss  well  to 
evenly  combine.  Makes  about  5  cups. 

Strawberry  Cream  Cake 

1  Vi  cups  graham  cracker  crumbs 
6  tablespoons  butter,  melted 
1  pint  (2  cups)  strawberries,  divided 
1  V4  cups  boiling  water 

1  package  (8-serving  size)  strawberry  flavor  gelatin 

2  cups  icecubes 

1  tub  (8  ounces)  strawberry  whipped  topping,  thawed 
1  square  semi-sweet  baking  chocolate,  melted 

Mix  crumbs  and  butter.  Press  firmly  onto  bottom  and 
halfway  up  side  of  lightly  greased  9-inch  springform  pan. 
Refrigerate.  Reserve  6  strawberries  for  garnish  and  mash 
remaining  strawberries.  Stir  boiling  water  into  gelatin  in  a 
large  bowl  for  at  least  2  minutes,  until  completely  dis- 
solved. Add  ice  cubes  and  stir  until  melted.  Add  whipped 
topping  and  mashed  strawberries,  stirring  gently  with  a 
wire  whisk  until  well  blended.  Refrigerate  10  minutes  or 
until  mixtureisvery  thick  and  will  mound.  Spoon  into  pre- 
pared crust. 

Refrigerate  3  hours  or  until  firm.  Remove  side  of  pan. 
Slice  each  of  the  reserved  strawberries  in  half.  Arrange 
strawberries,  cut  side  down,  around  top  of  cake.  Drizzle 
strawberries  with  melted  chocolate.  Makes  1 2  servings. 

Note:  To  crush  strawberries,  use  a  potato  masher  or 
process  in  food  processor  using  pulsing  action  until  finely 
chopped,     n 
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5triped  bass  are  an  anadromous 
species  that  nin  out  of  saltwater 
and  up  freshwater  rivers  to  spawn. 
Beginning  in  1941,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Santee-Cooper  Reservoir, 
in  South  Carolina,  some  sea  run 
stripers  were  trapped  in  fresh  water. 
After  a  few  years,  biologists  learned 
tliat  the  big  silvery  fish  could  thrive 
in  fresh  water.  Landlocked  stripers 
are  now  found  in  at  least  30  states. 

Virginia's  landlocked  stripers 
came  with  the  closing  of  the  gates  of 
Kerr  Dam  forming  Buggs  Island 
Lake  (Kerr  Reservoir)  on  the 
Staunton  River.  The  Staunton  and  the 
shorter  Dan  River  provided  the 
striper  with  suitable  spawning  wa- 
ters. In  the  spring,  the  "rocks"  run  the 
Staunton  as  far  as  Leesville  Reservoir 
Dam  some  80  miles  northwest  of 
Buggs  Island.  Each  year,  fish  cultur- 
ists  at  the  Brookneal  striper  hatchery 
collect  egg  and  milt-laden  stripers  to 
spawn  them  artificially,  rear  the  fry  to 


Striped  Bass 

Morone  saxatilis 

fingerling  size  and  stock  them  in 
other  suitable  waters  that  do  not  have 
naturally-spawning  populations  of 
striped  bass. 

The  landlocked,  or  freshwater 
striper,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  gamefish  in  Virginia  waters. 
The  silvery  fish  with  the  dark  stripes 
has  a  back  of  olive-green  or  dark  gray, 
fading  to  silvery-gray  sides  and  sil- 
very white  belly.  It  has  seven  or  eight, 
black  horizontal  stripes  along  its 
sides.  Stripers  are  members  of  the 
true  bass  family  (morone).  Large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass  are  real- 
ly members  of  the  sunfish  family. 
Stripers  are  more  slender  and  longer 
than  their  bass  family  relatives;  the 
wliite  bass,  white  perch  and  yellow 
bass,  and  grow  a  lot  larger.  In  Vir- 
ginia, freshwater  stripers  reach 
weights  of  over  40  pounds  with  20 
pounders  being  fairly  common!  Most 
of  these  bigger  fish  are  females. 

Stripers  begin  their  spawning 
ams  in  mid- April,  and  they  may  last 
into  early-June,  depending  on  water 
temperatures.  In  their  natural  range, 
stripers  spawn  as  early  as  February 
in  Florida  and  as  late  as  July  in  New 
England.  Spawning  occurs  when 


story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


water  temperatures  reach  the  60  to  70 
degree  range.  The  fish  gather  in  a 
group  with  males  milling  about  a  sin- 
gle female.  A  lot  of  thrashing  and 
splashing  goes  on,  and  as  the  female 
releases  her  eggs,  the  many  males  re- 
lease their  milt.  The  abundance  of 
milt  and  the  thrashing  and  mixing  of 
the  water  around  the  group  assures 
fertilization  in  the  river  current.  A 
large  female  may  lay  three  to  four 
million  semi-buoyant  eggs.  A  globule 
of  oil  keeps  the  egg  upright  as  they 
float  free,  suspended  by  the  current 
until  they  hatch.  Should  they  drop  to 
the  bottom,  they'd  perish,  so  30  to  40 
miles  of  river  current  is  a  requirement 
for  a  successful  hatch.  If  the  stripers 
are  in  a  lake  with  unsuitable  or  no 
tributaries,  they  still  go  on  mock 
spawning  runs. 

Landlocked  stripers  feed  on  giz- 
zard and  threadfin  shad,  herring, 
alewives,  golden  shiners,  minnows 
of  various  kinds,  amphipods  and 
mayflies.  In  saltwater,  they  favor 
menhaden,  anchovies,  silversides, 
herring,  crabs  and  shrimp. 

Tidal,  or  saltwater  stripers,  occur 
naturally  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  Florida,  with  at  least  nine  distinc- 
tive Atlantic  populations  determined 
by  the  river  and  bay  systems  in 
which  they  originate.  Saltwater 
stripers  reach  larger  sizes  than  the 
landlocked  variety,  with  a  state 
record  of  over  68  pounds  recently 
caught.  Waters  not  connected  to  the 
ocean,  or  separated  by  a  barrier,  such 
as  a  dam,  are  considered  freshwater 
and  are  subject  to  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries regulations  and  seasons. 
Stripers  in  tidal  waters  associated 
with  saltwater  are  subject  to  Virginia 
Marine  Resources  Commission  and 
Federal  regulations  and  seasons.     D 
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.OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 


This  workshop  is  de- 
signed primarily  for 
females.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity 
for  females  9  years 
of  age  and  above  to 
learn  the  outdoor 
skills  usually  associ- 
ated with  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  use- 
ful in  a  variety  of 
outdoor  pursuits. 


This  workshop  is 
for  you  if: 

You  would  like  to  get 
your  family  involved  in  out- 
door activities  and  need  a 
place  to  start. 

•  You  have  never  tried  out- 
door activities  but  have 
hoped  for  an  opportunity  to 
learn. 

•  You  area  beginner  who 
hopes  to  improve  your  skill. 

•  You  are  looking  for  ca- 
maraderie of  like-minded  in- 
dividuals. 

All  of  our  courses  focus  on 
outdoor  skills  using  hands- 
on  instructional  techniques. 
Our  outdoor  skills  courses 
include  outdoor  cooking,  fly 
fishing,  wild  edibles,  intro- 
duction to  firearms,  skeet 
shooting,  archery,  intro  to 


This  year's  event  will  be  held 
at  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educa- 
tional Center  near  Appomat- 
tox, Va.  Registration  fee  is  $85 
per  person,  which  includes 
meals,  lodging,  course  in- 
struction, use  of  equipment 
and  evening  events.  Registra- 
tion deadline  is  July  1 4,  2006, 
at  5 :00  p.m. 

For  more  information 
visit  our  Web  site 
www.dgif.virginia.gov  for  a 
listingof  events  with  links  to 
registration  forms  for  down- 
loading. Information  can  also 
be  obtained  by  calling  the 
Outdoor  Education  Office  at 
(804)  367-0656  or  e-mailing 
OutdoorEd@dgif.virginia.gov 
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Order  On  ine! 

With  just  the  click  of  a  mouse  you  can  order  1 2  months  of  Virginia 

Wildlife  magazine  online  using  your  VISA  or  MasterCard,  and  have  it 

delivered  to  your  home  for  just  $1 2.95  a  year  That's  a  50%  savings  off 

the  cover  price.  While  you're  there  don't  forget  to  check  out  the 

Virginia  Wildlife  Outdoor  Catalog  for  that  unique  and  special  gift. 
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